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MoM...” 


He was a thorn in their side... 
All morning long, his accurate mortar fire kept 


them from forming up, smashed their supply 
trucks, broke the spearhead of their attack . . 


So, they went all out to get him... 
And finally, a sniper shot him. 
Then they laid down a cross fire that was death to 
defy. I know . . . because one of our men tried. 
But it was damned hard to lie there and hear him 
call ‘‘Mom’’... and cry and call ‘““Mom”’ again... 


. and 


like a kid who’d been hurt, he didn’t know just 


how or why. 
And all we could do was just lie there 
grind our teeth together and tighten our guts 


because each time he cried ‘‘Mom’’ .. . it tore out 
our insides. 
When I couldn’t stand it any more, I got up 


and ran... 

And when they saw me coming and the Red Cross 
band of the Medical Corps on my arm, they held 
their fire until I knelt down beside him. I put 
a syrette into his arm and then another, and he 
relaxed and his head fell back and his eyes were 
still wide but I could tell he thought his mother 


Give More Hours! 
Buy More War Bonds! 


Give More Blood! 


ee 


was there by his side. . . 


Listen, America... 
Open your hearts, wives and daughters! Open your 


pocketbooks, fathers! Give your blood, brothers 
. give your work! 


and sisters! Give your money . 


So the freedom you want... 
So the country you want... 


So the future you want... 
Will be there when we come back. 
e e e 

Here at Nash-Kelvinator we’re building Pratt & Whitney 
engines for the Navy’s Vought Corsairs and Grumman 

. Hamilton Standard propellers for United 
Nations bombers . . . governors, binoculars, parts for ships, 
. readying production lines 


Hellcats . . 


jeeps, tanks and trucks 
for Sikorsky helicopters. All of us devoted 
Tig AToarded te 


100% to winning this war . . . to speeding 

the peace when our men will come back to 

their jobs and homes and even better futures 
. to the day when 

Nash - Kelvinator 

Corp., Propeller 


than they had before . 
we'll build for you an even finer Kelvinator, 
an even greater Nash! Sere! 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
Kenosha. Milwaukee. DETROIT. Grand Rapids. Lansing 


REFRIGERATORS © ELECTRIC RANGES 








TO JIMMY... 
buying a war stamp 





is serious business 





... serious because | 
his Dad is in the 
service. 











He’s not worrying about 





a safe investment... 





nor of curbing inflation 
... nor of building 
areserve. 

Jimmy is just thinking 
about how he can help 


















bring his Dad home sooner 





... every stamp he buys 





is one more payment on a | 
Return Ticket for Dad. 
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“tsk, tsk, pulse very irregular” 


LitTLE wonder that some boilers, 
turbines and generators are get- 
ting tired and run down. They 
have been the shock troops of 
the battle of production . . . 


operating extra shifts with less — 


time out for maintenance. This 
almost continuous use has mul- 
tiplied the chances of accidents. 


Yet your existing power equip- - 


ment may not be replaceable for 
a long time. It rnust serve you re- 
liably during the war and through 
the early phases of the highly 
competitive post-war period. 
That is why the protective fea- 
tures of insurance. with Hartford 
Steam Boiler offer such timely 
help today. They can help you 


- with the important responsibility 


of taking care of what you have. 
With good reason, Hartford 


holds first place among power- 
plant insurers. Its engineers, in- 
spectors and underwriters are 
backed by the wide experience 
their company has acquired in 
77 years of concentration on this 
one specialized line. Hartford has 


by far the largest field staff de- 


voting full time to power-plant 
inspection—helping to prevent 
accidents before they can occur. 
Their maintenance. advice has 
often added years to the service- 
able life of costly installations. 
With offices located in every part 
of the nation, these men are near 
when you need them. ° 

Your agent or broker can tell 
you more about 
what Hartford 
services can mean. 
to your plant. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers * Pressure Vessels © Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines + Turbines « Electrical Equipment 


at Postomice of Dayton, Ohio, under the act of March 3, "810, 



























The Cover—As well as a single 
photograph can, this one gives the 
feeling of what invasion means to 
our attacking troops. Taken dur- 
ing maneuvers on the English, 
coast, it shows an infantryman in 
battle dress who has crawled past 
a line of barbed wire and thrown 
himself headlong to escape the . 
blast of an explosive charge. Col. 
Paul W. Thompson, invasion ex- 
pert who directed the men, 
summed up their tactical prob- 
lem: “The first 1,000 yards will 
be the toughest.” For a strategi- 
cal analysis see General *Fuller’s 
War Tides, page 25. (U.S. Army 
Signal Corps photo.) 
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Published weekly by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC.. so 
nison Ave 1. Ohfo. Entered as second class 














LETTERS 


Unemployment Insurance 

In Periscope (Newsweek, May 22) you 
state: 

“Congress is tending toward Federal con- 
tributions to state unemployment funds to 
help tide workers over the reconversion 
period, still fearing efforts to nationalize u- 
employment insurance . . .” 

At the beginning of the war, the federa- 
izers had even their opponents nearly con- 
vinced that the state funds couldn’t stand 
the drain due to conversion, but fortunately 
the opponents | of federalization didn’t quite 
bite. and the “ emergency’ ” passed. 

Now that_reconversion is approaching, the 
federalizers are using the same line of bunk 
—and it will fail again to convince anyone. 


RocerR SHERMAN Hoar 
Consultant on Unemployment Compensa- 
tion to Wisconsin Industrial Commission 


South Milwaukee, Wis. 
“Nation of Suckers” 

Perhaps you will be interested in the en 
closed editorial [from The Pueblo Stat me 
Journal and Chieftain]. ¥ wo 

“Last week the Rocky Mountain musi 
festival was held in Pueblo . 

“Fifty-two school children from Cripplé 





















_Creek and Victor went and .. . paid theif 


portation. 
“On arriving at Pueblo they found 
between 60 and 70 Japanese girls and. bof 


own expenses and furnished their own trans U N 
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FOR 3,000 HORSES! 


YOU CAN'T take an airplane engine right 
off the production line and slap it into 
the nose of a fighter. Too much depends 
on faultless performance. So every en- 
gine is run for several hours—at all 
throttle speeds — in a test tunnel. Taken 
apart — inspected — reassembled — and 
then given a final test run before being 
tagged okay. But how are these tunnel.-. 
tied 2 to 3 thousand horsepower engines: 
kept cool? How are their carburetors 
supplied with vital combustion air? 
These are no military secrets. They are 
jobs for Sturtevant engineered air. And 
here is the story: — 





1; GREAT BLASTS of air are nozzled directly at— 
and through—each engine under test. This 235- 
mile-an-hour hurricane simulates the cooling effect 
of the airstream of a plane in motion—and is 
generated by a powerful Sturtevant fan at the 
rate of 65,006 to 75,000 cubic feet a minute! 





2. IN FLIGHT, protruding scoops funnel air at high | 


speed into the carburetor. But, on test, a Sturte- 
vant Compressor takes over and rams as much as 
2,500 cubic feet of air a-minute down its throat. 
And to further match actual flight conditions, 
cooling and heating coils temper this air to approxi- 
mate ‘Sahara’ to tosphere” temperatures. 





3. STURTEVANT FANS for engine testing are used | 
engine 


by all builders. In one plant 
alone, 81 Fans and C d with 
Sturtevant Vane Control permitting split-second 
variation of air volume and velocity —deliver a 
total of 162,300,000 cubic feet of air an hour! 








PUTTING AIR TO WORK is no trick for Sturtevant Engineers. They’ve been 
doing it now for just short of 90 years. From their pioneering and progress 
come more economical, better ways to heat, air condition, ventilate, dry, 
convey, control Gust and fumes or burn fuel. In these — as well as in spe- 
cialized applications of engineered air—many a plant will discover “new” 


profits in the post-war competitive 
world. Sturtevant is ready now to 
work with your planning committee 
toward the solution of tomorrow’s 
engineered air problems. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park » Boston 36, Mass. 
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had been brought . 
ment cars . 

“Reservations were made for the Japane. 
group at one of Pueblo’s best hotels whe 
red were served the best meals in its mai, 

room.” 

Tt is difficult for local people to under. 
stand how valuable gasoline can be so us 
by government officials_for the benefit of 
those who-are members of a race that we ar 
supposedly fighting. The Cripple Creek kid 
made out with hamburgers; the Japs we 
put up at our largest and best hotel. 

Truly, we are a nation of suckers. 

Joun T. Liccer 
Vice President 


- 150 miles in goven 






















Western Acceptance Corp. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Suvoroff 


In your article on military schools in Ru. 
sia (Newsweek, May 22) you mentioned 
the world-famous Field Marshal Suvorof x 
“Czar Paul’s field marshal.” While such ; 
designation may be technically accurate, i 


| 


Marshal Suvoroff 


is rather misleading, since for all practical 
purposes, Suvoroff did not serve as fiell 
marshal for Czar Paul. One of Czar Paul! 
first acts upon coming to power was to reti 
Suvoroff—perhaps because he feared 
military genius’ growing popularity. 
Suvoroff was more properly “Catherin 


the Great’s field marshal,” for it was unde Ede 
Catherine the Great that he received all hi d 
promotions from private to field marsh 7 
and it was under her. reign that he pes tryl 
formed his great military feats. the 
Crx. Grorce TsITOVICH fror 
US.AA.F. 

Sheppard Field, Texas - E 
While Suvoroff started his career und “a 
Catherine, he attained his highest rank w oo 
der Paul, who recalled him in 1799 a mer 
made him Commander-in-Chief of the R teac 
sian Armies. Suvoroff is probably best know of t 

for his Italian-Swiss campaign which he ca 
ried out under Paul. N 
~—_— rem 
Proxy Vote lan 
On the Montgomery Ward case (NEW wh 
- wae 5 May 8) this statement somewhat if pe 


trigued me: “The overwhelming support 
a ae eo 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Eddie doesn’t wear his Purple Heart 
and Air Medal on the beach. He’s 
trying to forget them — trying to untie 
the tangled, jangled nerves that come 
from many combat missions. 


Eddie’s at an Air Forces Redistribu- 
tion Station—where sun, sleep, fun and 
food are the medicines that make worn 
men well again — fit to fly or fight or 
teach. And milk is an important part 
of the program. 


Most'such men are eager for milk — 
remembering how rare it was in Eng- 
land — recalling Pacific outposts 

“where fresh milk, if there had been 


any, would have been more precious 


than champagne.” Many a flier’s first 


-act on reaching America is to order a 


jumbo chocolate milkshake! 


Milk, of course, is fine for battle- 
weary men because it is nature’s most 
nearly perfect food. It appears on 
regular Army menus for the very same 
reasons—with butter, cheese, ice cream 
and other milk products. 


While you share some of your milk’ 
supply with men like Eddie, we at 
National Dairy are working in our 
laboratories — to improve the produc- 
tion and processing of milk—to develop 
nutritious new foods from milk — and 
so help the health of the nation. ~ 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food .. . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION: 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 











DAYS WORK! 
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U.S. Government Experts round 

3 out of 4 people weren't % 

getting enough vitamins and r ‘ —_ 
minerals from their meals oa 





DON'T SEE HOW YOU HAVE 
ALL THAT PEP AFTER A 


| FEEL SWELL! 
MY DOCTOR TOLD 
ME TO TAKE 


VIMMs ! 











ALL THE VITAMINS Govt Experts 


and Doctors agree are essential... 
and vital tron, Calcium, Phosphorus 


nyoy the buoyant energy — the 

steady nerves—the good resist- 
ance you deserve! Do it by getting all 
the vitamins and minerals you need. 
For remember—a U. S. Government 
study, other surveys too, showed 3 out 
of 4 people were not getting enough 
vitamins and minerals in their diet. 


All the vitamins you need . . . Vimms 
were designed to correct this lack. 
Unlike many preparations, Vimms 
give you not just A and D, not just 
important B Complex vitamins, but 
all vitamins known to be essential in 
the diet, including costly Vitamin C. 


And minerals, too . . . Besides, Vimms 
give you Calcium and Phosphorus 
necessary for strong bones, teeth, and 
body tissue; Iron for good red blood. 


jee No product which offers you 

only one tablet or capsule per day can 
give you the benefits of all these vita- 
mins and minerals. That is why Vimms 
come in three tablets a day. 

No other product matches all of 
Vimms’ advantages. Vimms are pleas- 
ant-tasting, cost only a few cents a day. 
Get them from your druggist. Start 
every day with 3 Vimms at breakfast. 













Lever Brothers Co.. 
Pharmaceutical Div. op 
Cambridge, Mass. 










_ Friday,” etc., inasmuch as proxies had been 
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tors at the company’s annual meeting hy 


solicited several weeks before that time and 
the average stockholder (including myself) 
had no inkling as to what was about ty 
transpire. Naturally, we had sent our proxig 
for the current management, which has been 
very successful, not that we agree 100 per 
cent with all of its policies. 


Cuartes W. NETTELs 
North Hollywood, Calif. 





Chungking Vodka 

The following letter from Harrison For. 
man [correspondent for The London Time] 
mailed from Chungking, China, March 95: 

“Just picked up February 28 issue of 
NEWSWEEK and read a nice squib about you 
and Deadline Dramas. Glad to know you 
are hitting the high spots. As for Chungking 
—gosh! No cabarets, no theaters, no bars, no 
dances, no ‘wimmin’, no nothin’. And “the. 
only likker available is a Chinese-made Rus- 
sian vodka which tastes’ so vile you've got to 
mix it half-and-half with fruit juice to kil 
the fusel-oil smell.” 


Este May Gorpon 
New York City 


Milk Run 

In your March 6 issue of Newswer 
was an article which served as a slap in the 
face to us men who fly medium bombes. 
The article glowingly describes the activ- 
ties of ,heavies for several paragraphs and 
then almost as a sarcastic afterthought adds 
“medium and light bombers kept up the 
MILK-RUN raids on the coast of Northem 
France.” 


Fett 


Lr. FRANcIs J. Rassica 
Lt. Morris W. Kautz 

Lr. Wiu1aM F. DreYER 
Ltr. JozE E. THomeson 


c/o Postmaster 
New, York, N. Y. 


@ We would appreciate a definition of your 
term of “milk run.” 
a definition of a “milk run,” gathered 
rsonal experience, is a mission com- 
ee ge ithout loss of either aircraft or per- 
sonnel and, believe us, we have lost both 
Because of our range we have a two-fold 
purpose; not only to bomb the target, but 
also to draw the enemies’ attention away 
from the activities of the heavy bombe 
(and boy, do we catch hell!) It is becausé 
of this twofold purpose that we do not share 
the limelight with our heavier. brothers, a 
though our targets are of equal importance 
within their own category. 
T/Scr. Roy S. Brown 
T/Ser. J. W. Epwarps 
T/Scr. Joun S. Scruces 
c/o Postmaster 
New York, N. Y. 








The usually accepted definition of a “milk 
run” is a sortie against a target that ish 









daily. There is no connotation of more ° Worthi 
less danger. During the week in questioug* Renewi 
the London communiqués did not once et — 
tion medium or light bombers. Knowing ® anda 
importance of their missions, NEwsW build ; 
made a point of reporting their acct oo ah 


the basis of references in dispatches. 
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with Fists Full of Sky 


You battalions of men, moving mountains to make 
way for railroads, building highways, aifports, barracks 
from Nome to Samarkand... you know Blue Brutes! , 

These machines of yours compress the free air of the 
world’s wide sky into fists full of power for digging, 
drilling, tamping... helping you reshape the earth’s 
surface. 

Blue Brute Portable Compressors and Air Tools are 
among the weapons in a mighty Worthington arsenal of 
construction equipment, bearing the world-famous 
Worthington trademark. You may have seen some of this 
equipment at home—big pavers and concrete mixers, 
tunnelling and quarrying drills, dewatering pumps, sta- 
tionary compressors. 


Power Plant Equipment ¢ Turbines & Turbo-Generator Sets © Cond 


it 
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‘Knocking Down Mountains 


Like other Worthington machines... helping to make 
synthetic rubber, explosives, gasoline... on the high 
seas in ships... Blue Brutes will back your fight, till the 
fight’s won, thep go to work with you to build America. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. Subsidiaries: Worthington-Gamon Meter 
Company, Newark, N. J., Ransome Machinery Company, 
Dunellen, N. J. : 

Canadian Associates: John Inglis Co., Limited. 
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» Ejectors © Water Purification Equipment ¢ Diesel & Gas 





Engines ¢ Pumps, Stationary and Portable Compressors © Air-Conditioning & Refrigerating Equipment © Power Transmission Equipment © Construction 
Machinery, Equipment for Mines © Locomotive Feedwater Heaters * Welding Positioning Equipment © Liquid Meters 
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A WORTHINGTON “WORTH-SCOPE” 


See How a Broken City Is Brought Back to Life With Worthington Construction Equipment 


t is h 

nore 0 Worthington Helps Clear the Tracks 
estiong) * Renewing railway service is a primary 

re me task of reconstruction. Blue Brute 

‘ing t “Tie Tampers powered by Blue Brute 

de! > Hand-i-AIR compressors help re- 

WSWE build shattered tracks. Other Blue 


ivity 7. “wah oe ga and Air Tools 


Worthington Helps Pave the Streets 
Pavers and Concrete Mixers go ‘to 


work, after demolition and clearing.' 
. Blue Brute Clay and Trench Diggers 


help in repairing gas and water mains. 
Worthington Diesel Engines help 
generate electricity during the recon- 
struction period. 


Worthington Helps Provide Water 
and Electricity. In rebuilding 
bombed-out dams for water supply, 
Worthington Dewatering Pumps draw 
out water from the forms before con- 
crete is poured in. Worthington Die- 
sel Engines are installed in the re- 
constructed power plant. 


Worthington Helps Make New 
Traffic Routes. Stationary compres- 
sors provide compressed air for Blue 
Brute Tunnel Drills, and in under- 
water tunnels, for decompression 
chambers. Worthington Centrifugal 
Pumps, Jetting Pumps, and Multi-V- 
Drives used in other reconstruction. 
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THE WORLDS MOST HONORED WATCH 
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HERE recently came to us, with a gracious 
(J! letter, a chased, silver Longines watch . . . 
engraved “Sister Teresa, Sept. 8, 1884". This 
Sister of the Church was a professor in a Western 
University. For more than half a century, her 
Longines watch had timed the beginning and end 
of classes and other details of a busy, peaceful, 
and useful life. @ We make Longines watches to 
keep good time. And we make them well, to last 
careful owners for many years. It is to us a source 
of satisfaction to learn from time to time, as 
from this letter, that we succeed so well. 
Longines watches, indeed, keep good time, for 
a long, long time. 

*From documents in our files _ 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc., New York, 
Montreal, Geneva; also makers of the Wittnauer 
Watch, a companion product of unusual merit. 


CZ _ 
LIWGI10.) 
WINNER OF 10 WORLD'S FAIR GRAND PRIZES 

AND 28 GOLD MEDAL AWARDS 


The beating heart of every Longines Watch is the 


ngines ‘Observatory Movement 
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Birthdays: BENNY Goopman, bandlead- 
er, 35, May 30. 

FrepD ALLEN, radio comedian and 
movie actor, 50, May 31. 
_ Ricitarp Strauss, German composer of 
“Der Rosenkavalier” and “Elektra,” now 
believed to be in Switzerland, 80, June 11. 


Engaged: Maj. Ricuarp I. Bonc, Army 
ace, to Marjorie Vattendahl of Superior, 
Wis., schoolmate of the flier, at Superior 
State Teachers College. Bong, who shot 
down 27 Jap planes to become the South- 
west Pacific ace fighter (NEWSWEEK, 
a 24), is home from New Guinea on 
leave. 


Marriage: EsTELLE Winwoop, 61-year- 
old British actress and widow of Francis 
Barlow Bradley, from whom she inherited 
half of the Ballantine beer fortune, be- 
came (she hoped) the first June bride in 
New York City. She married Rosert H. 
HENDERSON, a Toronto theater director, 
at 12:15 a.m. June 1. The matron of 
honor was TALLULAH BANKHEAD. 


Divorces: JENNI- 
FER HOLT, movie 
actress and daugh- 
ter of the actor Jack 
Holt, asked for a 
divorce in Los An- 
geles May 31 from 
Maj. WILLIAM 
Rrrcuey, Marine 
Corps flier. They 
were married in 
Yuma, Ariz., last 
November. 
ZERO MOSTEL, 
comedian and 
a night-club meee” 
: tainer, was di- 
Jennifer Holt vorced in Reno 
May 81 by Cxrara SverpD MosTEL. She 
charged extreme cruelty. 


Report: Hersert H. Lexman, director 
of United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, paid his first visit to 
President Roosevelt 
since returning from 
a tour of the Middle 
East. The former 
New York Governor 
still found it neces- 
sary to use crutches 
because of a knee he 
broke in Algiers. 


Homeward Bound: 
ALICE - LEONE 
Moats, correspond- 
ent for Collier’s and 
The New York Her- 
ald Tribune, who 
claimed recently to 
have spent two weeks 
in Nazi-held France 
(NEWSWEEK. Mav 


Lehman 





for $35,096 plus interest, which she said 





29), admitted in Lisbon that the United 
States State Department had canceled he 
passport. In Washington the State De. 
partment said it was an established ru: 
that anyone who traveled in enemy teni- 
tory would probably lose his passport. 
“Moatsy” said she was comirg home by 
Chpper June 2 with a new Paris spring 
at. 





Miller (not guilty) and wife 


Freed: Rosert I. Mm.er, 67-year-old 
Washington lawyer charged with the 
murder of Dr. Jounn E. Linn, prominent 
Washington psychiatrist, was acquitted 
on May 31. He was accused of having 
shot the psychiatrist in an automobile on 
Feb. 21, during a rage over Lind’s five 
year affair with the 42-year-old Mr. 
Miller. 


Headliners: The National Headliners 
Club announced that of twelve 1944 valor 
medals awarded to newspapermen, two 


- are posthumous—to StaFF Sct. JoHN A. 


BusHEMI, correspondent for Yank, the 
Army weekly, killed in the Eniwetok 
invasion, and KeEITH PALMER, NEws- 
WEEK correspondent who was killed 
by a Jap bomb last November on Bov- 
gainville. ; 


Monster: This looks 
like a picture of a 
fish with legs, but it 
is really a Mola mola 
or sunfish, captured 
off the coast of North 
Carolina, posing with 
a local bathing 
beauty. 


Partners: Mrs. JosE- 
PHINE OGDEN For- 
RESTAL, wife of 
Secretary of the 
Navy James V. For- 
restal, filed a claim . ; 
in the New York bankruptcy court against 
Pavt Fiato, former New York society 
jeweler now serving out a term in Sing 
Sing for pawning $125,384 worth of his 
customers’ valuables. Mrs. Forrestal asked 





Acme 


Mola mola 










was due her from an arrangement where, 
bv Flato was to sell her gems. She al 













How Pvt. Jim Thornbro lived to fight again 


Fonpovuxk Pass, North Africa, 
March 15.—Caught in machine- 
gun cross fire when his tank was 
hit near the German lines, Pvt. 
Jim Thornbro was severely 
wounded. 


Nine hours passed before he 
dared crawl the quarter mile 
back to the American lines. 


-Jim Thornbro isn’t the kind 
that quits. Today, after months 
in hospitals, he is fighting again— 
fighting on the production line at 
Packard, where he is helping to 


¢ Pvt. JIM THORNBRO, now a 
gear-grinder, is one of 15 
wounded veterans at the Pack- 
ard plant who wear the Purple 
Heart. His job—along with 
Packard’s other - 36,000 war 
workers—is building more and 
finer combat engines, and vital 
parts to keep America’s trans- 
portation system rolling. 


turn out combat engines for 
former comrades. 


There are many wounded vet- 


crans among the war workers in 
America today. They know the 
importance of having the best of 
equipment, and plenty of it. And 
they’re pitching in to make sure 
that our fighting men get every- 
thing they need. 


The veterans at Packard—and 
there are over 300 of them—think 
of themselves as still fighting in 
the war. And they are. 

For they know that every 
marine engine they build for PT 
boats—and every Rolls-Royce 
aircraft engine they bring off the 
assembly line—may help shorten 
the war by a week, or a day, or 
an hour. 

And that’s America’s big job 


today: To end the war quickly! 
When men like Pvt. Jim Thorn- 
bro, having risked their lives in 
combat, are still putting every 
ounce of energy they can muster 
into finishing the job, can any of 
the rest of us in America honestly 
say that we are doing too much? 


Let’s do more in ‘44! 
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‘Why can’ you sine like husbands 
In the mowes 7” complained Elsie 


ce 
Move HUSBANDS get paid for smil- 
ing,” bellowed Elmer, the bull. “I get left- 
overs for dinner. Smile? Bah, I won't even 
look pleasant.” 


“Those leftovers were delicious—as you 
would have found out if you'd tried them,” 
protested Elsie, the Borden Cow. “Besides, 
we can’t waste food. Do you realize that 
nearly enough food to feed all our millions 
of fighting men for a year is wasted in 
American homes annually? Doesn’t that 
make you stop and think?” 

“Tt still doesn’t make me feel much like 
laughing about leftovers,” grunted Elmer, 
“I'd rather eat something good.” 


“We get our share of good foods,” insisted 


. new SIP--BORDENS Hoy, 


CG BA 


Elsie. “Take my Borden’s Homogenized 
Vitamin D Milk, for example. We take the 
‘finest milk a cow can give, then mix the 
cream all through it so there’s cream in 
every sip. It tastes better, it’s quicker-digest- 
ing, and there are 400 units of sunshine Vi- 
tamin D in every last quart!” 

“Every time you take an example, it 
turns out to be Borden’s Milk,” sputtered 


Elmer. “There'd be plenty of food for every- 
one if we didn't ship so much stuff overseas.” 

“Our Allies overseas,” said Elsie quietly. 
“get less than 10% of our food. That's not 
so much, but it gives them strength to fight 
our enemies. The harder they fight by our 
side, the sooner we'll win. I'm proud to 
know that our Allies are getting good 
American food such as Borden’s Evapo- 


Wk NOURISHMENT ORATED 4 
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rated Milk and powdered milk like Bor- 
den’s Klim.” 
“You make everything sound swell,” 


grrores a ens Fine 


oe 


snorted Elmer, “but how much food do we 
civilians get?” 
“Pleniy,” laughed Elsie. “Another 15% 


goes to our Armed Forces, and we civilians 
get all the rest. That means home folks will 
get three quarters of all the huge amount 
of food to be produced in this country dur- 
ing the next 12 months. And, thanks to ra- 
tioning, we'll each get a fair share of such 
valuable protein foods as Borden’s Fine 
Cheeses. There’s nothing like Borden's 
Cheeses to make leftovers taste like more.” 

“In that case,” hinted Elmer, “it’s a pity 
you didn’t try your precious cheese on that 
so-called meal you served me this evening.” 

“Gracious,” smiled Elsie, “if you’d taken 
the trouble to taste it, you'd have found out 
that I did. I notice you ate the dessert all 


ys HERBETS - GRAND 
Fen HP $ TREATS, 
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= by 


right. And no wonder. Borden’s Ice Cream 
and Milk Sherbet are not only delicious, 
they’re nutritious dairy foods. The boys in 
our Armed Forces eat lots of ice cream.” 

“Sometimes I wonder if they don’t eat too 
much,” mused Elmer. 

“These words come from your stomach 
and not from your heart,” rebuked Elsie. 
“Our men in uniform deserve all the food 
they need. Would you wantitany other way?” 

“Well, no, of course I wouldn’t,” admit- 
ted Elmer, “By golly, I’m going right home 
and cat those leftovers I turned up my nose 
at when we had dinner.” 

“That’s the spirit,” approved Elsie. 
“Those words perk me up as much as a 
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glass of Borden’s Hemo. And scads of peo- 
ple say Hemo—the new way to drink your 
vitamins and like ’em—is the perkiest milk 
drink they ever smacked a lip over.” 


“Stop talking or we'll miss our bus,” 


*:,. mumbled Elmer, “and, woman, I’m hun- 


gry. I can hardly wait to get at the icebox 
and make Food Fight for Freedom!” 
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asked the return of thirteen pieces of 
jewelry. 


Polygamy: Between them, KorENE Ma- 
niE AGNES WILHELM, 35, of Detroit, and 
Rose BELLE Hucues, 30, of Denver, 
claimed last week to have been married 
22 times and divorced only thrice. Mrs. 


Associated Press International 


Rose and Korene totaled 22 husbands 


Wilhelm, arrested by the FBI for collect- 
ing more than $1,500 in. government 
checks as the wife of soldiers, said she 
had had fifteen spouses and three di- 
vorces. Mrs. Hughes, charged with biga- 
my, was credited with seven husbands 
and no divorces. She told the district at- 
torney: “It sure was a lot of fun.” 


Nomenclature: Navy personnel files dis- 
closed that the most common names in 
that service are SmitTH (21,987), JoHN- 
son (15,045), and Jones (11,035). 

Two years ago Epwarp L. Hayes, a 
shipyard worker in Oakland, Calif., had 
his name legally changed to THARNMIDSBE 
L. PRAGHUSTPONDGIFCEM, which he 
claimed meant “good luck.” Last week he 
filed a petition in Superior Court to have 
it altered again, this time to MiswaLp- 
PORNGHUESTIFICSET BALSTEMDRIONESHO- 
-FWINTPLHASJOB WRANDVAISTPLENGQUE- 
SKYDRUFENGLISH. He said the change 
would help his “economic affairs.” 


Deaths: Lt. ALLEN 
TUPPER Brown, step- 
son of Gen. George 
C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, was killed in 
action near Campo- 
leone, Italy, May 29. 
BruNo GRANICH- 
STAEDTEN, 64, Vien- 
nese composer of : 8 
operettas, in New Acme 
York, May 31. His Lt. Allen Brown 
best-known, “Orlow,” 
was performed 700 times in Vienna, 400 
times in Paris. A refugee in America for 
four years, he had been arranging some of 
his works for production on Broadway. ' 
Jesse Ratpu (CuHaMBeERrs), 67, stage 
and screen actress, in Gloucester, Mass., 
May 30. Her most famous stage role was 
that of the nurse in “Romeo and Juliet”; 
her best remembered movie part was that 
of Peggotty in “David Copperfield.” 
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EARINGS - 


may make Outboard Motors 














more Efficient, for example 


Visualize an outboard motor of “‘tomorrow.”” The prob- 
abilities are it will be a more compact unit—smaller and 
pounds lighter than its pre-war model. More efficient, 
too, with quicker throttle response and greater power. 
If you could see the blueprint for this engine-of-the- 
future you’d find one of the reasons for the improve- 
ments in design is the use of Torrington Needle Bearings. 

Needle Bearings are now providing the advantages 
of simple, compact design...ease of lubrication and 
lighter weight in wartime production lines and in the 
equipment of our fighting men. But these very same 
advantages will be going into the power-driven mech- 
anisms you'll be using after the war...to increase their 
efficiency and reduce operating costs. 

When planning your postwar designs keep in mind 
the unique combination of advantages that lead to wide 
acceptance of Needle Bearings. Here are a few of the 
principal features: 

1. Small size 


2. Light weight 
3. High load capacity 


rS 
4. Efficient lubrication 
5. Ease of installation 
6. Low cost 
Information on types, sizes, and ratings, along with a 
list of typical Needle Bearing applications will be found 
in Catalog No. 121. Send for your copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Est. 1866, Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21. Ind. 


“Makers of Needle Bearings 
and Needle Bearing Rollers’’ 


New York + Boston - Philadelphia + Detroit 
Cleveland + Seattle - Chicago +» San Francisco 
les Angeles - Toronto + London, England 
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For Your Information .. . 


r a war of many well- 
is secrets, none 

more closely 
sant than the im- 
pending Continental in- 
vasion. We will not 
know when our corre- 
spondents_ in d 
receive their final or- 
ders—or if they already 
have them. But we do know that they are 
ready;, wailing to give you complete and 





Joe Evans 





balanced coverage of D Day in the 
west. 


Joe Evans, chief of the News- 
wEEK London Bureau since early 1948, 
hoped to become an invasion paratroop 
correspondent. He undertook the rigorous 
taining snd. wees.cpe ok tee rely Sow 


the course 
ooh 


Sct jumps. But it 
Ned that there was no “fae +d 
which Joe wo be spared from 















































aiivetenicanans He will have to 
remain in London to supervise the show. 


Associate Editor Kenneth Craw- 
ford will land with the invaders—and Ken 
will supply unique coverage. Twenty 
years of apprenticeship as political. re- 
porter, columnist, and editor have 
equipped him superbly for the politico- 
military coverage of this war. Crawford 
has been abroad for over a year now, and 
Sn eee Se 
African invasion, the AMG in Italy, and 
Eire’s neutrality have been important 
contributions to the current history of the 


war. \ 


In addition to accurate news re- 
porting, Al Newman will supply the hu- 
man side of the invasion—humor 





International 


Lardner 





U. 8. Navy Photo 
Newman Crawford 
pathos. Al had been with NEwswEex al- 
most five years when he left in January 
1943 to cover military activities in Brit- 
ain. Later he covered the Sicilian cam- 
paign and came through the initial 
andings at Salerno to file not only his 
own vivid story but that of a badly 
wounded comrade. Early this year he re- 
turned to England to report on invasion 
preparations. 


Our Maj. Gen. J. F.C. Fuller, 
rated as one of the foremost living mili- 
tary analysts, will view the invasion from 
its home base. A brilliant exponent of 
mechanized warfare, he is ideally suited 
to contribute on-the-spot analysis of the 
strategic aspects of this military epic. 


These are but the highlights of 
our invasion coverage. Also on the scene 
will be Mary B..Palmer, covering the in- 
vasion as it affects England. John Lard- 
ner, in New York on a well-earned rest 
from the Anzio beachhead, will return to 
the invasion front. Other NEWSWEEK cor- 
respondents now in the European theater 
will also be on hand. In addition we have 
not only the full wire service of the 
United Press, but an arrangement where- 
by UP correspondents are nee to us 
for special assignment. 


“ds Sctclsce 



















































How Bonds can help finish today’s job, 
provide tomorrow’s jobs 


When you're asked to invest in more bonds, remem- 
ber these dollars fight for you. , 


1. They fight for national security on the 
battle-fronts by giving our men food, 
guns, tanks, planes, ships and muni- 
tions ...- 

2. They help hold prices down today by 
keeping dangerous surplus money ,out 
of circulation... 

, 8. They build up the purchasing power . 
that will be needed to help industry 
provide jobs in the transition period. 


/ e 9 e % 
H } /, 2 i] “4 fg A Remember, these are the jobs your bonds must do 
u € l teu! € e fi Y ling for you and especially for our fighting men. While 
they’re protecting your future, make sure you’re 


for ° Y Our fut Ure... protecting theirs. 
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‘BUY AND HOLD FIFTH WAR LOAN BONDS 


Nickel, too, protects lives today, livelihoods tomorrow 


Today the gun he fires is a better gun, the ship he 
sails is a better ship— because of Nickel. 


Nickel added to steel and other metals gives them 
greater strength, toughness, and resistance to corro- 
sion—helps to make our fighting equipment worthy 
of our fighting men. 


Nickel will again be used for its peacetime purpose 
—helping other metals improve the peacetime prod- 
ucts you will buy with your war bond savings—the 
products that mean jobs and prosperity. 


Today, manufacturers with problems involving 
metals are invited to consult our technical staff, 


The International N, T C KE L Company, Ine. 


New York, N.Y. 


World's largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and Platinum metale 
. .. sole producers of MONEL ... producers of other high- Nickel alloys 

















U. S. military medics see to it that every inductee into 
the armed forces gets the protection of an X-ray chest 
examination. This examination discovers thousands of 
cases of incipient tuberculosis which would develop into 
active illness under combat conditions. And this is one 
= reason why the Army, Navy, Marines and Coast 

uard on active service are the fittest men ever mustered. 


Thousands of these examinations ate given at induction 
centers every day . . . which means that there can be no 
delays from failure of the X-ray equipment. So 
in much of this equipment is a recently —— 
rotating anode tube which is good for more than 
200,000 exposures . . . a tube which lasts about 
20 times longer than formerly. And when this 
tube was developed, its efs wanted some 
visual, indisputable evidence that the tube actu- 
ally does last thae long. So Veeder-Root devel- 
oped for them a special counting device which 


_ of each tube that comes from 


4 


is now built-in as an integral and identifying feature 
. laboratories. And the 
visual records of this counter serve not only as proof of 


the laboratories’ guarantee, but also as a check on the 
examined. 


- number of inductees 


If you, too, have some war-essential product or produc- 
tion equipment to which Facts in Figures would add dis- 
tinct value, you can count on Veeder-Root to help you in 
every possible way. 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Cccapresstonsl interest in enforced 
furloughs for overseas servicemen has 
slackened with the imminence of the 
European invasion, but Germany’s fall is 
certain to be followed by strong furlough 
demands for Pacific war veterans . . . Ad- 
miral William D. Leahy, Chief of Staff to 
the Commander in Chief, has hinted to 
friends that he would like to retire . . . 
If Congress adopts the Wagner amend- 
ment to the Price Control Aet extension 
bill, which requires mediation settlement 
of railway wage disputes, the recent wage 
case may be reopened . . . Production of 
naval landing craft will not be curtailed 
until the end of the war is in sight, de- 
spite the fact that production schedules 
for the past six months were exceeded by 
70%. 


Cabinet Oil Talks aig 


Regardless of the invasion, the pro- 
jected Anglo-American oil conference at 
Cabinet officers’ level will convene ‘in 
Washington, probably within the next 
few weeks. The British have acceded to 
the Washington view that no time should 
be lost in concluding a postwar compact. 
Unable to spare Eden and others of Cabi- 
net rank, they have agreed to send sub- 
stitutes with plenary authority who will 
negotiate with Secretary Hull, PAW Ad- 


_ ninistrator Ickes, and other members of 


the U.S. committee on oil. The issue of 
the U.S. oil industry’s representation is 
not expected to arise, since the conferees 
probably will merely review and adopt 
the industry-approved draft compact 
negotiated at the technical level several 
weeks ago. 


Plane Production Cutbacks 


Discussions on production cutbacks of 
combat aircraft have been going on for 
some time within the services, but de- 
cisions have been few and public an- 
nouncements fewer because of a fear of a 
bad reaction by workers. However, some 
Army officials argue that the effect on 
worker morale is even less favorable now 


cause of this indecision than it would 


be if a clear-cut program were quickly 
adopted and announced. It’s known that 
the Air Corps is cutting down on smaller, 
shorter-range. planes for larger, rhore 


powerful aircraft. Meanwhile, the Army, 
which has had eight or nine fighter types, 
is trying to streamline the number down 
to five or even four. And General Arnold 
is said to favor a further reduction to 
only two fighter models. 


Political Straws 


Senator Gillette, candidate for reelec- 
tion in Iowa and a Democratic conven- 
tion delegate, probably won't attend the 
Chicago meeting because of his an- 
nounced opposition to the fourth term 
. . . Southern congressmen who battled 
for war plants in their districts are now 
bemoaning the fact that where they once 
had to please only the farmers, they now 
have to placate labor as well . . . Before 
leaving on his Chungking mission, Vice 
President Wallace confided to Senate in- 
timates that he regarded Majority Leader 
Barkley as his main threat to renomina- 
tion. 


Warren’s Problem 
Closest advisers to Governor Warren 


- are not convinced that the Californian’s 


designation as the Republican Vice Presi- 
dential candidate would be wise. They 
argue that it might hurt, rather than help, 
the ticket. Their reasoning: Lieutenant 
Governor Houser is going to retire to run 
for the Senate, thus becoming unavailable 
for the gubernatorial post. With Warren 
also out as governor, some official not 
popularly elected for the office would 


_take over. Even the legal provisions for - 


filling the governorship in such a con- 
tingency are not clear. And Warren’s 
friends fear that issues might be raised 
which would arouse California resent- 
_ against him and the entire GOP 
Ssiate. 


Trivia 

Proof that statistics aren’t dull: Bomb- 
ers and fighters over Europe bum more 
gasoline than all U.S. A-ration holders; 
the synthetic rubber program is consum- 
ing alcohol at the rate of 150,000,000 
highballs a day . . . Jim Farley’s favorite 
greeting to old friends: “Farley’s the 
name. I used to be in politics” . . . The 
current Washington gag on the Mont- 
gomery Ward case: The corporal who 
helped carry Sewell Avery from his Chi- 
cago office is writing a book titled “See 
Here, Private Enterprise.” 


National Notes 
The FEA is combing the country for 


prominent businessmen to handle Euro- 
pean rehabilitation work when the Nazis 


surrender; M. S. Szymczak, a Federal 
Reserve Board member, is slated to di- 
rect FEA affairs in Belgium . . . Some 
Dies Committee members are nettled by 
the chairman’s delay in pressing the in- 
quiry into the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee . . . Japanese air losses compared 
with U.S., based on numbers seen to 
disintegrate in the air or crash on land or 
sea, show a 5-to-1 ratio in favor of the 
U.S., not counting losses on the ground 
or to anti-aircraft fire. 





Trends Abroad 


Eixpect Turkey to renew the Clodius 
agreement with Germany providing for 
delivery of vital Turkish materials other 
than chrome. The Allies, however, have 
not given up hope that shipments will be 
substantially reduced . . . Mexico is some- 
what perturbed over the recent freezing 
of U. S. corn shipments, badly needed by 
the poorer classes, because of the drain 
on transportation facilities . . . Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan, British Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, and Maxim Litvin- 
off, Soviet Deputy Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs, as representatives of Eden and 
Molotoff, are the most talked-of possibili- 
ties to initiate Hull’s proposed conference - 
on postwar organization . . . General de 
Gaulle has launched a campaign to regain 


_Arab friendship by sending a mission to 


Egypt. 


Canadian Notes 


Extension of railway lines in North- 
western Canada, linking Prince Albert, 
Sask., and Waterways, Alta., with the 
Pacific Coast, is being urged on the gov- 
ernment . . . One of the first display ex- 
hibits made by the National Film Board 
will be sent to Moscow . . , Canadian 
Wacs are testing the night vision of — 
200,000 servicemen; it’s their most im- 
portant job at the moment .. . The efforts 
of the Sifton interests (Winnipeg Free | 
Press, Regina Leader-Post, and Saska- 
toon Star-Phoenix) to acquire newspaper 

roperties in Vancouver and Edmonton 
face failed, and The Ottawa Journal is 
proving hard to get. 


Benes’s Prospects ' 


While differences among the Czechs 
have been mostly overlooked, President . 
Benes will have several problems on his 
hands once his homeland is reconstituted. 
He has already been attacked for signin 
the widely heralded Czech-Soviet mu 
cooperation pact with Stalin. Gen. Lev 
Prebala, last Czech Governor of Ruthenia 
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now in exile in London, maintains that 
Benes had no authority to sign since his 
term expired in 1942. From the Com- 
-munist side Benes also faces fire. The 
Czech Communist party leader, Klement 
Gottwald, opposes Benes’s pattern of a 
modern centralized state, with equal 
rights for all loyal citizens and with no 
legal “minorities.” Gottwald favors a 
Soviet-patterned system of federal auton- 
omous states; he would extend. it even 
to Slovakia, which went over to the Nazi 
side. 


De Gaulle’s London Trip 


Contrary to reports, the British did not 
promise de Gaulle that the ban on com- 
munications with Algiers would be lifted 
for him during his London visit. They 
did suggest, however, that key men on 
his Committee of National Liberation 
(Provisional Government of the French 
Republic). should accompany him, thus 
obviating the need of communications. 
As a sidelight on de Gaulle’s future, it’s 
noted that French officials have recently 
adopted a new line in talks with U.S. 
representatives. .They no longer claim 
that de Gaulle has the unanimous support 
of the people, but do insist that he is the 
only leader available. Such an admission 
would have been unthinkable a month 
ago. Since then the French have learned 
that reports reaching the Allies from the 
underground have been highly critical of 
de Gaulle, his committee, and its activ- 


ities. 


’ Finnish-Bulgarian Tie-Up 

Diplomats anticipate a relationship be- 
tween U.S. moves toward Finland and 
Moscow’s _ attitude 
When, and if, the Kremlin breaks with 
Sofia, it is likely that Washington will 


break with Helsinki. Until then relations - 


are likely to remain where they are. De- 
spite reports of a recent Russian ultima- 
tum to Bulgaria to get out of the war im- 
mediately, it is believed that any st 
taken will be tied in with the next R 
Army offensive, which in turn would be 
linked with the western invasion. Rus- 
sia would almost have to take some ac- 
tion, however, when the Soviet Army 
pushes farther into Rumania, since Bul- 
garia sits on the southern flank. Then 
it will either get Bulgaria out of the 
Axis and into the Allied camp or declare 
war on Germany’s Balkan satellite. The 
er eee groundwork for both the 
Finnish and Bulgarian moves is being laid 
now. 


Foreign Notes 


- Allied diplomats hope that Portuguese 
Premier Salazar will not cite the U-boat 
threat to sink the Serpa Pinto as an ex- 
cuse for ending the wolfram negotiations. 
Throughout the talks he had expressed 
fear of Nazi retaliation against shipping 
and had received Allied assurance it 
would not happen . . . U. S. Ambassador 


toward Bulgaria. 


Winant is making good progress in Lon- 
don on speeding up the operations of the 
European Advisory Commission, which 
‘ts working out the details of Allied sur- 
render terms and occupation plans .. . 
The Nazi hierarchy has coined the phrase 


- “Frontschwein” (front pig) for soldiers 


on leave who openly criticize the war ef- 
fort; as members of the armed forces 


_ they are difficult to punish . . . Mexico 


City’s action in disciplining its Ambassa- 
dor Mora Plancarte for failing to give 
asylum to revolutionaries during the over- 
throw of El Salvador’s dictator Martinez 
received favorable Latin-American com- 
ment. 





ABA Planning 

Phin of the American Bankers As- 
sociation to meet Federal lending agen- 
cies’ postwar competition are maturing. 
Member banks already have pledged sup- 
port of a five-year $150,000 revolving 
educational fund. Its aim: to promote use 
of the SBAS provi credit pools b 
local banks whose small deposits, high 
interest rates, or ultra-conservative poli- 
cies would otherwise invite government 
lending. Small firms reconverting, war 
veterans seeking business capital, install- 
ment buyers, and farmers needing cr 
or chattel mortgage loans would bite t 
most. Pool operations would be auton- 
omous, regionalized, and kept independ- 
ent of large money centers; pool manage- 
ments would rotate — larger regional 
banks, and expenses profits would 
be prorated. 


Future Refrigerators 


Expect the refrigerator of the future to 
be as different from current “mechanical 
iceboxes” as the present-day auto is from 
the original horseless carriage. Early me- 
chanical refrigerators followed traditional 
icebox design—the freezing unit went into 
the top to permit the cold to flow down- 
ward. But the present -front design 
permits cold air to cascade out whenever 
the door is opened; it allows no range in 
refrigeration temperatures. Models now 
being designed would be of table height 
with top-opening compartments. Each 
section would have a temperature range 
for varied duty as a freezing compart- 
ment, for preserving meat, vegetables, or 
for other uses. : 


Shifting War Needs 

Although war production is at near- 
peak, there’s little chance it will taper off 
or permit greatly increased consumer- 
goods production. Any shifts in utilizing 
— capacity may result in temporary 
ayoffs, 


likely to reverse the picture over night. 
For instance: Two months ago machine- 
tool makers tm looking for — sub- 
contracts to keep going; now the new 
shell and heavy-artillery program, which 
may reach $600,000,000 this’ year, has 


ut military requirements are . 
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deluged them with work. Shell-loading 
plants are reopening and may reach new 
production highs. 


Business Footnotes 


In off-the-record conversations, two top 
aviation officials predict that the industry 
would be lucky if it could hold even 2% 
of its present production capacity after 
the war .. . The Agriculture Department 
is on tenterhooks because of indications 
that the WFA sale of: surplus eggs for 
animal feed will be used as a political 
weapon and may boomerang... With the 
European theater’s needs taken care of 
most aviation engineers now feel that 
plane models still on the drawing board 
will never see action in the war. 





Book Notes 


J ohn Steinbeck, having completed his 
tour as a New York Herald Tribune war 
correspondent, is' now in Mexico City 
writing a novel . . . Harper's is ready- 
ing a pictorial biography of Woodrow 
Wilson by Gerald W. Johnson of The 
Baltimore Sun, while the Atlantic Month- 
ly Press will bring out a biography of 
Wilson’s opposition leader, Hi Cabot 
Lodge, by Karl Schriftgiesser of News- 
WEEK . . . Ex-Gov. James M. Cox of 
Ohio, the 1920 Democratic Presidential 


nominee, is currently writing his memoirs. | 


Miscellany 


Agency radio executives, admitted 
scraping the bottom of the talent barr 
are scans pe J on “idea” shows for 
the fall instead o Sag 4 to build up new 
stars ... When Hope returns from 
his tour of South Pacific bases in Septem- 
ber, he will star in Paramount’s “Gir 
Town,” playing the role of a lonely fore- 
man in a war plant swarming with 5,000 
girl workers . . . The War Department 
has finally granted independent radio 
stations permission to send war corre 
spondents overseas; previously only the 
networks had representatives on the fight- 
ing fronts. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Gen. Annibale (Electric Whiskers) 
Bergonzoli, the former Black Shirt Corps 
Commander, is in a Southern war pris- 
oners’ camp brooding over the fate of Il 
Duce and his fellow Fascists. Hitherto 
unpublished is the fact that the general 
attempted suicide last month but was 
frustrated by alert MP’s; his injuries were 
slight and he’s now in an Army hospi- 
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It hasn’t come to this yet, but . S, 



























































No, it hasn’t quite come to this at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. Be 
But with our house more crowded than ever, and 
many of our guests engaged in war work, there’s 
bound to be a heavy strain on our switchboard. 


And with a good percentage of our 
skilled employees in the Armed 
Forces, there are naturally occasional 
delays in one type of service or an- 
other. And also, we'll admit, a very occasional slip-up.* 





Which brings up this fact of wartime life: 


There just are not enough rooms available to 
accommodate everybody who wants one. 


But wartime travelers can ease this situation, and 
help each other tremendously, by observing these 
“3 Golden Rules”: 
1—Reserve rooms well in advance, specifying hour 
of arrival and date of departure. 
2—Cancel unwanted rooms promptly. 
3—Release rooms as early as possible on day of 
departure. 
*But ask any man who travels to New York these 
days, and he'll tell you that Hotel Pennsylvania 
rooms, food, and service are well above average, and ~ 
well worth seeking . .. as they always have been. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 
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Odds for the keynoter at the Democratic convention are still 
on Gov. Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma. But strong support is de- 


‘veloping for Samuel D. Jackson, junior senator from Indiana. 


Both are middle-of-the-roaders, good speakers, and young 
enough (48) to offset Republican charges that the Administra- 
tion is tired and agein ing. However, the choice is up to Mr. 
Roosevelt, who may pull an entirely different rabbit out of the 
hat. 


Point-free meats will remain so through June, but the outlook 
after that is uncertain. Unrationed meats may turn up rationed 
and vice versa. The policy will be on a week-to-week basis. 


Point “vacations” have not worked well. The OPA blames dis- 
tribution difficulties. Meats fairly plentiful under points have, 
without point control, nearly disappeared from some localities. 
Point-free meats are gobbled heavily in and around sections 
=e a are produced, leaving stocks for distant areas un- 
balance 


Food-storage facilities are critical. Thus some cuts of meat may 
be taken off points to prevent spoilage at the same time that 
others go on ration to even up distribution. 


Generally, the meat situation seems good through the remain- 


der of the year, despite zigzags and spot shortages. The U. S. 
has the largest sa on the hoof in history. Although lamb is 
tight, beef is fair and pork is flush for the time being. Larger 
retail supplies are possible in the fall, when pasturage withers 
and there's more livestock than can be fed on scarce grains, 


The shortage of grain feed may be eased somewhat by in- 
creased plantings of Canadian wheat. Argentine granaries are 
overflowing with feed, but the State Department will have no 
ruck with it. 


If a summer drought should burn out grass forage, meat would 
literally pour onto the market, with all restrictions lifted for 


weeks, But that would spell very slim rations later. 


Food agencies can’t predict canned-stuff prospects. No one yet 
knows how much canneries will be able to pack. It all depends 
on weather and manpower. 


West Coast surpluses of canned fruit will bring no point reduc- 
tions on these high- = are items.. The OPA says excess is 
temporary. It’s already being moved eastward, fanning out to 
sections where ak fruits have virtually disay But no 
single community will receive more ‘than dribbles. 


Agriculture Department officials are “horrified” at hasty inter- 
pretations of a report on European food consumption put out 
recently by their foreign agriculture section. Some quarters as- 
sumed that the statement that Europe is eating about 85% to 


90% of the prewar level meant that Europeans generally are 
suffering little. 


Actually, non-German Europe is faring badly indeed. The de- 
partment’s consumption ced included and was boosted by 
the Germans, who have stuffing 


themselves with the 


stolen fat of the Continent. Other nations exist on from 30% to 
60% less food than before the war. Denmark is the best off, 
Poland and Greece are the worst. Now even German food 
stocks are dipping as bombings blot out warehouses and rail- 
ways. 

e. 


The State Department feels the UNRRA can now do a good 
job. Until recently it feared foreign countries would be prom- 
ised more relief than the U.S. could possibly supply. But now 
the organization has dropped impractical theorizing and settled 
down to work on a realistic basis. 


Government planners expect enormous 


uction from that 
ee art of the consumer-goods industry to 


released. after the 
pean war ends. They estimate improvements in mass pro- 
duction could enable the 35% expected to be freed from war, 
plus plants now manufacturing civilian goods, to vd at a 
rate greater than the entire 1939 consumer-goods industry. 


The charting of the coming tidal wave of production has gone 
beyond the “if” and “but” stage. Planners know far more about 
what is coming, what problems will arise and how they will be 
dealt with, than they will admit publicly until all possibility for 
serious reverses in Europe has passed. 


The Office of Civilian Requirements will bid strongly for a 
healthy share of surplus consumer goods turned over to the 


_ Treasury by government agencies. Other procurement agen- 


cies, particularly those dealing with export to and rehabilita- 
tion of foreign countries, will also make large claims for such 
surpluses. 


The OCR intends to concentrate on two phases of civilian re- 
quirements until the decision comes in Europe: (1) sandwich- 
ing in basic civilian commodities with agent uction, and 
(2) increasing production of clothing and soft goods, 
rather than refrigerators and radios, 


Manpower officials are disturbed by Congressional action to 
bar importations of labor except for farm work. WMC officials 
will press the Senate to restore appropriations for this purpose 


cut out by the House. 
e@ 


Office seekers stumping from the screen will be a new wrinkle 
in coming campaigns. Washington film concerns are ready to 
screen one-minute motion-picture bursts of oratory for cand? 
dates. One promotion dodger confides: “The motion picture is 
the one way your personality can reach all your voting public.” 
Five prints of to’ personality cost $300. 


Te gee ee RE V. S. 
Maritime Commission, which has been moving in that direc- 
tion for months, doesn’t want the U. S. a tev fleet saddled 
with too many lame ugly ducklings after the war. But hun- 
dreds of Liberties will probably be kept tied up. as an emer- 
gency auxiliary reserve for the Nevy: S 3 


= ) 
Wilssolesie sduceneremacnsseisaint Baie on ts 
near future. The firms now, making the films are scouting the 
mene on Films Ee ee 
a leegoeee o Nu in, would be potent sales arguments. 
oy ai go omg wiht prachased exelpenaal o> tai 
ers in its operation. 



































In the Vanguard of Invasion 


In every theater of war, wherever American forces are hit- 
ting the enemy—by land, by sea or in the air—Cadillac 
products are usually in the vanguard of invasion. 


Such famous fighters as the Airacobra, the Lightning, 
the P-40 and the Mustang—powered by Allison, America’s 
foremost liquid-cooled aircraft engine—all carry Cadillac- 
built parts. For Cadillac builds many parts for Allison. 


In land invasions, Cadillac-built tanks are often among 
the first to “chit the beach”’ in the desperate business of 


overcoming the enemy defense positions. And these tanks— 
powered with Cadillac V-type, eight-cylinder engines, 
.and Hydra-Matic transmissions—are equally busy once 
the beachhead is won, and land fighting is in progress. 


*‘Craftsmanship a Creed . . . Accuracy a Law”’ has been 


‘. a Cadillac principle for more than forty years. Thus, all 


the skills we have acquired throughout this long period of 
peacetime activity are now being ‘devoted to one single 
end... that the finest soldiers in the world shall not lack 
for anything that it is within our power to produce. 


Every Sunday Afternoon... GENERAL MOTORS SYMPRIONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
4 f 
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CADILLAC MOTOR CAR’ DIVISION 


GENERAL: MOTORS CORPORATION 
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“Pin Money” was far from small change — until BRASS made it so 


HERE was a time when com- 

mon brass pins cost about $2.00 
a dozen, when they were imported 
from France to the England of Henry 
VIII. And “pin money,” then, was 
serious business ...a separate allow- 
ance from husband to wife to buy 
these necessities of life. 

As late as 1812, English pins sold 
in this country for a dollar a package. 
But then Connecticut Yankee inge- 
nuity got to work on good Connec- 


ticut brass. Soon came the solid head . 


... replacing the finger-snagging wire- 
wound head. . . and other cost-cutting 


improvements. Today the great bulk 
of the nation’s pins come from the 
Naugatuck Valley. And “pin money” 
is counted in fractions of a cent, where 
it used to be counted in dollars. 
This is one of the countless ways 
in which the unique qualities of Brass 
. workability, durability, non-cor- 
rodibility ... have relieved dire difficul- 
ties for manufacturer and consumer 
alike, to the great advantage of both. 
And for all such standard uses, as well 
as for dramatic new uses to come, 
Bristol Brass is the basic reliance of 
scares of fabricators of products made 


*« BUY BONDS TO BUY BRASS FOR BULLETS x 


ftom sheet, rod, and wire. And after 
this war is won, Bristol Brass will-re- 
turn (as from four other wars) to pro- 
duction of all the various peacetime 


- alloys required by each manufacturer 


for his own special needs. . . alloys 
characterized by the same uniformity 
of quality that has built the name of 
Bristol Brass for the past 94 years. 





THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 
‘Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristel, Coun. 
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| Invasion Armies Are Unleashed. 


in Battle for the Continent 


New Bomber Shuttle to Russia 
Gives Allies an Initial Advantage 
in Taking Crucial Offensive 


H Hour of D Day struck this week. 
As -a great armada of landing craft 
streamed out from English ports and 
men and machines rolled onto the ene- 
my coast, the high commands of the Al- 
lies and the Germans faced the climactic 
test. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Allied 
Commander in Chief, was being tried in 
a crucial offensive. Field Marshal Karl 
von Rundstedt, his opposite number on 
the other side of the 1, bore the 
massive burden of defending the heart of 
Europe. ; 
On the elaborate planning and wid 
spread preparations of the Allies de- 
pended the success of the first landing. 
On the initial strength of the German de- 
fenses and the rapid shifting of counter- 
attacking armies behind them rested the 
success of the first German counter- 
thrusts (see ‘War Tides, page 22). Both 
sides were prepared. But in the long 
weeks that preceded D Day, the Allies 
had gained a certain edge with their 
all-out air offensive against the coast of 
Europe and the lifelines of the Wehr- 
macht. “ 
Every type of Allied bomber and fight- 
er plane, flyin 
ern bases, had pounded coastal installa- 
tions, railroads, army depots, and muni- 
tions centers in a sige’) Tepes at- 
tack. Last week, when the Allies crossed 
from the Western to the Eastern Front in 
the first shuttle-bombing to Russia, the 
pai i yy its peak, — -on er 
eve oO Day a. great aerial. trian 
closed on the Reich. 


Air History: After a bombing: foray 
over Rumania on June 2, wave wave 
of Flying Fortresses flew down onto air- 
fields “somewhere in Russia.” They had 
completed the first leg of the first opera- 
tion in the most notable shuttle-bombing 
system .yet—between Allied bases in 
Southern and Western Europe and Soviet 
territory in the East. bas 


from northern and south-: 


How the planes arrived at one of the 
Russian bases of the newly established 
Eastern Command, United States Stra- 
tegic Air Forces, was described on the 
spot by James Fleming, Newsweex and 
CBS correspondent. fi 

“Bands did not play and nobody made 
a speech -when the first silvery Flying 


. Fortress settled on Soviet soil a moment 


ago. But seeing the giant formations 
emerge magically from the gray western 
sky was a thrill ing moment for the Rus- 
sians and Americans here, a moment 
symbolizing the new measure of military 
collaboration between the Allies. 

“The 26-year-old pilot from Johnstown, 
Pa., who brought in one of the first ships 
characterized this historic raid on mar- 
shaling yards in Rumania as a ‘pleasant 
show—nothing to it.’ He added: “We met 
no German fighter opposition and the 
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Invasion Objectives 

While this issue of NEwswEexk 
was on the presses, an uneasy world 
learned that the invasion of the 
Continent had begun. On page 23 
is a map of the most critical areas 
to be attacked. The shore of France 
from the Brittany Peninsula in the 
west up the Channel to the heavi- 
ly fortified Boulogne-Dunkerque re- 
gion. The murderous coastline 
reaching past the Netherlands to 
the German fortress of Helgoland 
that guards the North Sea. The 
southern coast from Nice to Mar- 
seille and the Rhéne River Valley, 
a military avenue up which the ar- 
mies of history have marched. 

This invasion is a military move- 
ment of such scope and power that 
some time must pass before its mo- 
mentum can be gauged or the focal 
points of attack can be picked out 
of communiqués and dispatches. 
At first it will not always be possi- 
ble to separate feint from full-force 
operation. Yet. the strategy of past 
wars foretells that no area can be 
more vital than that shown here. 





Invasion general: Eisenhower faced his greatest test 
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flak was light.’ The target was well hit. 


While flying toward Russia the Fortresses 
were escorted by Soviet Yak fighters and 
by Mustangs that were previously flown 
into Russia. The fliers could not see 
the German-Russian lines through the 
clouds. 

“The United States Ambassador, 
W. Averell Harriman, and his daughter 
Kathleen were present at the base to wel- 
come the first arrivals. Harriman had ar- 
rived in Moscow from the United States 
on Thursday. He immediately transferred 
from ‘Becky,’ his Liberator, into a Rus- 
sian transport and proceeded to this base 
without even a call at the Embassy.” 


Shuttle Savings: The landing of the 
Fortresses in Russia, accomplished with the 
loss en route of only one bomber and one 
fighter, not only opened up the prospect 
of placing the entire eastern half of Hit- 
ler's European empire under heavy stra- 


tegic bombing from the West but also 
realized a long-standing United States 
plan to throw real American air might to 
the aid of the Russians. 

As far back as 1942, when the Ger- 
mans were driving on Stalingrad, the 
United States proposed to Moscow that 
American heavy bombers be sent to the 
Caucasus whence they could harry the 
Germans in the Black Sea area. The Rus- 
sians turned the plan down—ostensibly 
because it would be technically impos- 
sible to maintain the planes in Russia but 
really because collaboration between the 
Allies was not sufficiently advanced at 
that time. However, when the present 
plan was broached at the Moscow: con- 
ference last October, the Russians re- 
acted favorably. And the deal was 
clinched by the Big Three at the Teheran 
conference in December. 

Just how important the new shuttle 
system may prove to be in the bombing 








of Eastern Europe is shown by the sav- 
ings made in flying distances. For exam- 
ple, from bases‘ at Foggia in Southern 
Italy—the probable starting point of last 
week's initial raid—planes attacking the 
Ploesti oilfields would have to fly 600 
miles to the target, a round trip from 
Italy of 1,200 miles; but continuing their 
flight to the Southern Ukraine—the prob- 
able location of the new airfields—would 
involve only an additional 250 miles, or 
a total distance of 850. 

The shuttle system also places an ever- 
growing strain on Luftwaffe defenses. 
As Maj. Gen. John R. Deane, head of 
the American military mission in Russia 
declared last week after watching the 
Fortresses land: “This is shuttle bombing 
. . . bombing that can be carried out 
when weather prohibits returning to 
British or Mediterranean bases—and 
bombing that will require ‘the redistribu- 


tion of the German fighter defenses.” 
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London By wireless)-A recent 
number of the Berliner Boersen-Zeitung 
informs us that great tank armies have 
been posted in Western Europe in or- 
der to counterattack ‘the Anglo-Ameri- 
can invaders when and where they land. 
What does this exactly mean? What is 
the relationship between attack and 
counterattack? 

The relationship is one of mutual 
strength and opportunities. Thus the 
stronger side normally attacks because 
it is stronger and the weaker normally 
defends because it is weaker. But as the 
losses and disorganization sustained by 
the attacker are all but invariably great- 
ar than those of the defender, the time 
may come when the residual strength 
of the defender is the greater. Should 
ihis opportunity to’ assume the offensive 
be seized by the defender, then his at- 
‘ack is called a counterattack or counter- 
ffensive. 

In brief, both attack and counter- 
ittack are problems of pressure and re- 
sistance. In attack, the idea is to press 
because resistance is weak or not at full 
strength. In counterattack, it is to resist 
until pressure is exhausted and then to 
oress in turn, With these preliminary 
remarks I will turn to this problem as 
it is related to invasion. : 


An overseas invasion differs from 
one over land in that the invader’s line 
of communication is broken by water, 
and the flow of his torces is not so con- 
tinuous. Therefore, his deployment of 
them is delayed. 

Should the landing be made at one 





point, as it was at Anzio—and even 


should it be unopposed as it virtually 
was in that operation—this delay may 
enable the enemy to concentrate a suf- 
ficiency of force against the invader to 
bottle him up. This also happened at 
Anzio, as it did in 1915 at Cape Helles 
and Suvla Bay in the Gallipoli campaign. 

To obviate this, instead of one point, 
a number are chosen so that the enemy 
may be kept guessing. Not knowing at 
which of these several points the main 
blow will fall the enemy is compelled to 
keep his striking force in a central po- 
sition and well in the rear of the threat- 
ened area. 

What does this mean? It means that 
should the invader’s landings prove suc- 
cessful, the initiative is his; consequently 
he becomes the attacker. Thence on, his 
problem is how to retain the initiative 
so that he may press on and overwhelm 
his enemy’s field army—his striking force. 

The attacker's initiative depends on 
three-factors: (1) on the strength of the 
enemy’s striking force in comparison 
with his own after deducting the casual- 
ties suffered in storming the coastal de- 
fenses, (2) on his having gained an area 
sufficient in size to deploy and maneuver 
in, and (8) on the steady flow of sup- 
plies to sustain his advance and of- 
tensive. 

Should these factors be adverse, then 
clearly the attacker will lose the initia- 
tive. And losing it, he must expect to be 
counterattacked and more particularly 
so by tanks, because on land the con- 
centration of the attacker’s tanks will 
probably take longer than that of his 


os 


Counterattack: How the Germans Hope to Beat the Invasion 
by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C. B., C. B. E., D. S. O., British Army, Ret. 


enemy’s—much the same case as once 


held good for the cavalry. 


Therefore, should the Berliner Boer- 
sen-Zeitung be right, it would appear 
that the German anti- or counterinvasion 
tactics will be as follows: (1) to oppose 
the actual landings with a minimum o 
personnel and a maximum of obstacles, 
(2) to let the invader exhaust himself 
by battling his way through these ob- 
stacles, (3) to watch where his main 
efforts are developing, (4). to concen- 
trate the maximum tanks and other 
arms against him, and (5) to hold the 
invader’s front and strike against one or 
both his flanks with powerful tank forces 
in order to clinch in on his rear. For the 
rear is one of the few invariables.in war. 
It is always the true decisive point. 


The art of war is really very simple. 
It has been summed up by Napoleon as 
follows: “War is a well-reasoned and 
extremely circumspect defensive, fol- 
lowed by a rapid and audacious attack.” 
With this maxim in mind let us look 
back at the problem. The enemy’s 
coastal defense zone is his shield and his 
tank armies are his sword. As the in- 
vader has the initiative, let him blunt 
his own sword on your shield. Then, 
automatically, your sword, either for 
thrusting (penetrating) or slashing (en- 
veloping), will become sharper than his. 
The greatest modern exponent of this 
commor-sense way of fighting was ‘he 
Duke of Wellington: He guarded, he 
moved, and he struck. Counterattack 
was his principle, and in the hands of 
such a wielder, it was deadly. 














+ Western Europe: Most Decisive Battlefield of the War 
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Newsweek—Vore 
This map shows the terrain faced by the armies of General Eisenhower _ their invasion of the Continent 
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Allied World Greets Fall of Rome; 


True to Promise, King Victor Quits 


The capture of the Eternal City—first 
Axis capital to fall to the Allies—came on 
the 275th day of the Italian invasion and 
realized the political and psychological 
objective of the entire campaign. Yet for 
the Allied Armies the fall of Rome was 
rather theebeginning than the end of the 
job. Paced by the air forces, without a 


‘pause the troops rolled on through the 


city and across the Tiber in a drive aimed 
at smashing completely the retreating 
German forces. a! 


Key: The key move in the triumph 
came early in the week when the Fi 
Army cracked open the Nazis’ bristling 
defense line stretching from Valmontone 
on the Via Casilina through Velletri on 
the Appian Way and Lanuvio on the 
south side of the Albans. Pursuing dis- 
organized Germans in flight toward Val- 
montone from the west, Americans dis- 
covered a portion of the Nazi defense 


_ are, including pillboxes and trenches, had 


been left unmanned at the base of Mount 
Artemisio, overlooking Velletri. Five days 
later, a force of Yanks scrambled up the 
steep slopes by moonlight. Outflanked, 
the Germans pulled out of Velletri. The 
road to Rome now lay open. 

After that, as Valmontone fell and the 
Eighth Army in the south smashed its 
way up the Via Casilina to join the Fifth, 
the battle turned into an unequal con- 
test between overpowering Allied armor 
and infantry and German rearguard units. 
But the Germans fought on fiercely. They 
stuck in Lanuvio until the Allies blasted 
them out with phosphorus shells. Many 
escaped the trap between the Fifth and 
Eighth Armies by fleeing eastward along 
secondary roads into the mountains. 

Yet within a 24-hour period, the Yanks 
surged 15 miles along the Via Casilina to 
the outskirts of: Rome, smashing through 
the enemy batteries of self-propelled 88- 
millimeter guns. So swift was the ad- 
vance that large numbers of Germans 
were by-passed or pocketed in surround- 
ing terrain, while prisoners taken since 
the offensive began mounted ‘above 20,- 
000. Daniel De Luce, Associated Press 
war correspondent, told how a spearhead 
of 24 Sherman tanks, 8 armored cars, and 
150 American and. Canadian infantrymen 
surged to the edge of Rome on the morn- 
ing of Sunday June 4, and there ran into 
last-ditch opposition: “Old men and 
young girls and toddling children were 
waving the Americans on when the fire of 
German 88-millimeter guns knocked out 
the leading tank and snipers started pour- 
ing machine-gun fire from hide-outs next 


to a white church whose bells were ring- 


ing) for early mass.” 

Right up with his troops, Lt. Gen. 
Mark W. Clark, commander of the Fifth 
Army, reached the outskirts of Rome and 


then held his fire for three hours to per- 
mit the Germans to withdraw in accord- 
ance with their self-proclaimed aang: 
tion of Rome as an open city. When they 
failed to do so, Allied artillery opened up 
on their positions, smashing a path to the 
city limits. 


Destruction: Even as they poured into 
the heart of the city with its priceless 
monuments and relics of antiquity, the 
Allies on Sunday evening ran into scat- 
tered resistance from German tanks, ma- 
chine gunners, mortar men, and snipers. 
One group battled a German unit to the 
edge of the ancient Forum, in the shad- 
ow of the Colosseum. Other Americans 
knocked out an enemy scout car in front 
of the Bank of Italy near the towering 
marble Trajan’s Column. 

occupation of Rome was com- 
pleted on the night of June 4-5 as Allied 
spearheads thrust westward beyond the 
Tiber. Already Gen. Sir Harold R. L. 
Alexander had reminded his troops of 
an objective still unattained. In a mes- 
sage to civilians as his troops approached, 
he admonished them to help safeguard 
Rome: “Your job is to save the city. 
Ours is the destruction of the enemy.” 

Thus spurred on, the Allies lunged 
northward, aided by swarms of deadly 
fighters and fighter-bombers. Already, the 
tactical air forces had played a vital role 
in the fall of Rome, destroying or. dam- 
aging 600 vehicles on the day Rome 
fell. Now they swooped down on Ger- 
man tanks, trucks, and other vehicles 
which clogged the roads as far north as 









: Lake Bolsena, 50 miles hove Rome. 


say Schite ceulcee 
enemy's ing potential as possib’ - 
fore the eo commanders could re- 
organize for a new stand further north. 
Already some observers were predicting 
oe the oo oh ae ae 
amage to e it t the 
could stand on a new defense south of 
the Po Valley, 250 miles to the north. 


Welcome: Unlike Naples, where the 
Germans wrecked buildings and utilities 
before withdrawing last September, Rome 
appeared to be relatively unscarred when 
the Allies rolled in, with only the railroad 
marshaling yards—a constant target for 
Allied bombers—heavily damaged. 

Zeke Cook, NEWswWEEK’s correspondent 
with the Fifth Army, was one of the first 
reporters on the scene. He cabled: “I 
entered Rome with the victorious Fifth 
Army at 3.80 Monday morning, June 5, 
after having spent hours lying in a ditch 
and crouching in foxholes in the suburbs, 
dodging snipers and enemy shells. 

“With the speed of the enemy with- 
drawal, it was obvious Saturday night 
that Rome’s capture would come very 
soon. Allied divisions raced up routes 6 
and 7 and all the roads to Rome. The out- 
fits tried to achieve the proper order, with 
tanks first and then tank destroyers. Al- 
though the men had five days’ mountain 
fighting behind them and had marched to 
Rome despite loggy. legs and bleary eyes, 
they arrived in good spirits. As they drove 
through the moonlit streets, hundreds of 
the populace leaned out of windows, 
show ‘Vivas!’ clapped hands, and 
rushed out offering vino despite the late- 
ness of the hour.” 

The same morning Pope Pius XII (see 
page 68) came out on a balcony in the 
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Associated Press Radiophoto from U. 8. Signal Corps 
Tanks and jeeps carried the newest conquerors into the City of the Caesars. 
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Vatican to survey the crowds in St. Peter's 
Square. About the same time two GI’s 
added a touch of comedy by climbing up 
to the Palazzo Venezia balcony—once 
Mussolini’s favorite speaking platform. 
One of them, whose mimicking gestures 
included a jutting chin, made an uncom- 
plimentary speech about the Duce while 
a crowd of Italians cheered below, al- 
though they could not understand a word. 


Repercussions: As the Allies went 
about the job of taking over the city, the 
fall of Rome produced repercussions in all 


corners of the world. In both Allied and . 


enemy capitals there were statements and 
speeches. In Washington President Roose- 
velt on the evening of June 5 made a 
radio address in which he proclaimed the 
event to the nation and the world. 

Stressing that Rome was the first Axis 
capital taken by the Allies,-the President 
remarked—“One up and two to go.” He 
gave the event a symbolic twist when he 
said: “Our victory comes at an excellent 
time . . . while our forces are poised for 
another strike at Western Europe.” He 
emphasized the difficulty still ahead in 
~ bringing relief to Rome, left “on the 
verge of starvation” by the Germans. He 
warned that while victory was certain, 
Germany had not yet been “driven to 
the point where she will be unable to 
recommence world conquest a generation 
hence.” : 

That was an address in which there 
throbbed the tones of victory. But in the 


Axis pronouncements there were only. 
blustering excuses and hollow-sounding. 


heroics. In a statement from Hitler’s head- 
quarters the Germans minimized their 
military defeat and said: “The year of in- 
vasion will brmg Germany’s enemies an 
annihilating defeat at the most decisive 
moment.” Nevertheless, a Nazi broadcast 
admitted “a certain loss of prestige.” 

Meanwhile, King Victor Emmanuel 
acted promptly on his pledge of last April: 
On June 5 at Ravello, near Salerno, the 
74-year-old little monarch signed a decree 
“irrevocably” turning over his regal pow- 
ers to Crown Prince Humbert, as “Lieu- 
tenant General of the Realm.” But Victor 
Emmanuel still reserved for himself the 
title “King of Italy and head of the House 
of Savoy.” 


Burma Prophecy 

When American troops began building 
the Ledo. Road from India to link with 
the old Burma Road to China, the Tokyo 
radio boasted the Japanese would use 
the highway to invade India. At that time 
Americans dryly commented: “They’re 
building one from Myitkyina to Teng- 
chung. We may use that one later on.” 

Last week neither prophecy had come 
true, but the Americans and their Chinese 
allies fought grimly in monsoon rain and 
mud to ptt their own prediction into 


effect. Rocket-armed fighters helped the . 


Chinese struggle down the Mogaung Val- 
ley against encircled Kamaing and Mo- 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 








The Beachhead Alamo of the Rangers 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Tn the thick of the winning at- 
tack in Italy last week our troops 
moved into and past Cisterna, a lit- 
tle town that sits beside the Appian 
Way on ground inland and slightly 
raised from the coastal level of Anzio 
and Nettuno. This time Cisterna looked 
easy. But before we had tried like hell 
for it without getting it, and around its 
shell-torn, bomb-battered approaches 


from the southwest one of the true, 


brave, and lonely last stands of the war 
was fought: the beachhead Alamo, the 
death fight of the Rangers. 

Two of the three battalions of the 
First Rangers, nearly a thousand men, 
were wiped out there in a German 
trap. The Germans claimed 600 pris- 
oners, but these were taken where they 
lay, too badly wounded to fight fur- 
ther. You could count on your fingers 
the men who got back to their own 
lines alive. 

Toward noon of that day, Jan. 29, I 
found Col. Bill Darby, founder, train- 
er, and leader of the Rangers, squat- 
ting against a farmhouse by the gravel 
road which leads up to Cisterna from 
Nettuno and the sea. We had just had 
our first inkling of the catastrophe. 
Darby, who was giving some orders 
and drawing his thumb across a map, 
shook his head as I came up. 

“Please, I can’t talk about it now.” 
His eyes were rimmed with red; his 
strong round chin wore two days’ 
growth of beard. He was like a shell, 


a man suddenly emptied of life and. 


warmth. “Maybe later.” 


The cluster of houses where he 
sat at work is called Femina Morta. 
From there, that same morning before 
dawn, the two doomed battalions, 
Darby’s creation and the pride,of his 
professional life, had moved forward 
to attack, They went off cheerfully 
and alertly and silently, conscious of 
the reputation they had gathered in 
Africa and Italy as the best-trained 
and bravest soldiers in the Army. 

The First Rangers had spearheaded 
the beachhead landing, going ashore 
at 2 a.m. of Jan. 22 against the cen- 
tral point of Anzio Harbor, with 
American infantry following on their 
right and British on their left. Now, a 
week later, Germans had begun to col- 
lect from all over to drive us off, but 
we did not know their full strength 
and dispositions yet, and we were of- 
fense-minded. We wanted Cisterna, 


‘astride the Appian Way. The Rangers 
were sent after it. 


With the plan there was nothin 
wrong that could have been right 
beforehand, once the command de- 
cided to attack the town frontally. But 
it was a natural point of mr the 
Germans expected us there; and they 
had crept up in strength to snare us. 

The first two Ranger battalions went 
first, according to plan, with the third 
held in reserve and support. They 
moved ‘along the line of the gravel 
road in the dark hours of morning and 
met no trouble on the way, not even 
at certain farmhouses that made a nat- 
ural defense point. There they met 
shooting but nothing strong enough to 
delay them. The two battalions moved 
into the edges of the dark town. 

Later, when the third battalion 
moved up, the strong point of the 
farmhouses had suddenly become a 
fence of steel. Thé Germans had 
loaded it. The third battalion was 
stopped and held off. Inside the steel 
fence, in the town, in the jaws of the 
trap, the first two battalions fought 
without hope of retreat or victory 
against tanks and 88s and waves of 
locking automatic fire concentrated 
there in secret and abruptly sprung on 
the victims in the dawning. 

The lost battalions took cover where 
they could, all surrounded, and fought 
out their fight. They fought all the. 
morning. Till nearly noon Darby, grim 
and helpless outside the fence, was in 
touch with some of his forward men 
by hand radio. The last man to speak 
to him was a first sergeant, who said: 

“They're closing in. But they won't 
get us cheap.” 

Then the contact broke. 


To the rest of the beachhead force 
this dark and sudden and mysterious 
disaster came as a shock out of pro- 
portion to the number of men in- 
volved. The Rangers were the Rang- 
ers. And we had high hopes of the of- 
fensive in those early days before the 
great German counterattacks of Feb- 
ruary. 

Darby, unanimously considered one 
of the best officers in the Army, has 
since been given command of a regi- 
ment in an infantry division in com- 
‘bat. Our reinforced Army on the 
beachhead has rolled over Cisterna 
and wrecked the German defenders 
and in some degree rubbed out the 
memory of the lost battalions that 
fought and vanished there. But the 
beachhead Alamo will live on in the 
history of this war. 
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Zoom Booms: These are the first pictures of Allied rocket 
planes to be released. They have been used against sub- 
marines, surface shipping, and. shore targets. Here British 





Associated Press Radiophoto 


crewmen slide the rockets into guide rails of a Coastal Com- 
mand Beaufighter. In flight, the Beaufighter launches the 
rockets. Pilots say there is no recoil. 





gaung, two points of the Jap defense tri- 
angle in North Burma. At Myitkyina the 
Allies rewon the railway station, held half 
the white-roofed “city, and completed 
blocking of all escape routes. 


Drive for Changsha 


Swarming around and across China's 
biggest lake, Tungting, Japanese troops 
last week swept south across Hunan (the 
word means south of the lake) in a large- 
scale attempt to retake one of China’s 
most fought-over cities, Changsha. In 
seven days they rushed 70 miles to the 
swampy paddy fields above the city. 

Because the Japanese have already suf- 
fered three defeats at Changsha, the cur- 
rent battle for the city involves a great 
amount of the face so important to Ori- 
entals. More than that, however, Chang- 
sha is now the northern end of the usable 
stretch of the Hankow-Canton railroad. 
The Chinese have torn out the tracks 
from Changsha north to Hankow and 
they have also destroyed the southern 125. 
miles above Canton. 

Chungking spokesmen, who never un- 
. derestimate enemy strength, said the 
Japanese had thrown 40,000 troops into 
the multiple drives around Lake Tung- 
ting. 
For his fourth defense of Changsha, 
Gen. Hsueh Yueh, the “Little Tiger,” one 
of China’s better military men, had an 
unannounced number of poorly equipped 
Chinese troops and American and Chi- 
nese fliers. This time he opposed troops 
under the over-all leadership of Shunro 
Hata, commander-in-chief of the Japanese 
forces in China, captor of Hankow in 
1938, and newly appointed field marshal. 


Signi 


Capture of Changsha and a successful 
drive south along the railroad would sim- 
plify the Japanese supply problem and 


Ce erro 


make it easier to shift troops for a climac- 
tic struggle to knock China out of the war 
this year. By occupying the entire Han- 
kow-Canton line, the Japanese would 
neutralize the one-fifth of the Chinese 
population (90,000,000) living east of 
the railroad and increase the difficulties 
of an American landing on the South 
China coast. 

They might also knock out some Amer- 


ican advance air bases within bombing . 


range of the Japanese mainland. The 
United States has not identified those 
bases, but the Japanese say they include 
Suichwan, Lingling, and. Hengyang, 
which form a triangle with its apex on 
the railroad. ; 


Reveille for Japs 


Fast and far-flying P-51 Mustangs last 
week appeared in China and penetrated 
deeper into Jap-held North China than 
any other Fourteenth Air Force planes. 
The fighters swept the railroad across 
Shansi and Hopeh Provinces to Peiping, 
onetime capital of China and there nicked 
off a locomotive. They got 21 others dur- 
ing the rest of the mission. Tokyo claimed 
that two P-51s raided Peiping and that 
one was forced down, but American 
seein gat noted that all planes re- 
turned safely. 

‘With Peiping well within Mustang 
range, the Jap homeland became increas- 


ingly nervous over the ibility of 
bombings. Mayor Shei Odlate of Tokyo 
immediately announced that a five-month 
supply of food has been stored in the 
capital as’ an air-raid defense measure. 
Japanese radios warned that B-29 Super- 
fortresses could easily attack Japan’s 
arsenal cities in Manchuria. The broad- 
casters predicted. that the raids would 


probably be at night or in the early morn- ~ 


ing, and therefore urged Japs to get up 
before dawn every day from now on. 


Slaughter on Biak 
By Deceptive Withdrawal Japs 
Lure Invaders Into Bloody Trap 


In defense of the South and Southwest 
Pacific islands the. Japanese have followed 
a somewhat puzzling system. Instead of 
meeting the Allied invaders in force on 
the beaches, the Japs tend to put up a 
relatively feeble initial fight and then fade 


‘back into the bush, But they do not seek 


to-evade battle. After the invasion force 
establishes itself, the Japs offer major 
resistance. “s 

That is what happened on Biak Island, 
key to the control of Western New 
Guinea. The Japs met the May 27 in- 
vasion with strong mortar small- 
caliber fire. But without losing one man, 
the Americans swiftly established a siz- 
able beachhead and commenced to push 
southwest along the narrow coastal plain 
toward the three prize airfields at Mok- 
mer, Boroku, Sorido. Craftily the 
Japs let them go ahead a matter of 8 

iles. Then the rough stuff started. 


cos call: Saget aoc ol aly 
sociat , the CO! ent to 
stay on the island with the troops, last 
week told the story of what happened. 

“The Japanese crouched in limestone 
caves and thickly forested ridges and 
waited while American troops pushed 
along the beach road below. The enemy 
waited until the spearhead of Sixth Army 
forces came within a thousand yards of 
Mokmer Airdrome. Then he struck with 
all his savagery. He was the same enemy 
who fought with maniacal cunning at 


Guadalcanal and Buna and Shaggy Ridge. _ 


He was murderous. ; 

“One battalion of Yanks had crossed 
a gully and occupied the lower of two 
ridges beyond Mokmer Village. Another 
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followed close behind. The only opposi- 
tion that night was an occasional sniper. 
Sunday morning the enemy opened up 
with machine guns, heavy coast artillery, 
small-arms fire—and the deadly cough of 
the knee mortar. He cut an avenue of fire 
through the first two battalions: The for- 
ward battalion was cut off and unable to 
withdraw. “They're plastering hell out of 
us, reported the commanding officer of 


' the trapped battalion. ‘. . . Send me am- 


munition, blood plasma, morphine, and 
water. It’s urgent.’ 

“The men fell back from the exposed 
ridge to limestone caves along the beach 
front: They established a small perimeter 
defense. The litter wounded were laid 
in caves near a trickle of water; the walk- 
ing wounded manned guns.” 

From the Bosnek beachhead ten Buf- 
falo amphibious tractors arrived with sup- 
plies. Nine were forced out to sea by 
shellfire. The tenth, driven by Pfc. AJ- 
bert M. Eshpeter of Fargo, N. D., got 
in. Lat..r, the others followed one by one. 
On their return trip they were packed 
with wounded. The battalion held out un- 
til nightfall, then withdrew to the village 
to rejoin the main body. 

“By late afternoon,”’ Davis wrote, 
“Mokmer Village was crowded with 
maimed and dying American soldiers. 
Boys with shattered legs, bloody head 
wounds and faces half shot away were 
stretched out under every available shel- 
ter .. . With shocking frequency, I saw 
medical aides shake their heads and draw 
a blanket over a shattered form. Most of 


' the seriously wounded were yictims of 


the wicked Japanese knee mortars. Some 
men without a scratch—dazed and 
sed and speechless—huddled in the 
shade. . . 


Attack to Defense: Thus from a confi- 
dent offensive the Americans had to dig 
into positions about 2 miles from Mokmer 
airfield and pass to the defensive. Moving 
to exploit the advantage, elements of the 
Japanese .36th Division, battle-hardened 


‘ veterans of China, commenced an attack 


at dawn. They were supported by me- 
dium tanks which bore 75-millimeter 
guns. American Shermans blasted back in 
the first tank battle of the Southwest Pa- 
cific theater. In a four-hour fight, both 
sides pouring on the artillery at short 
range, eight Jap tanks were destroyed 
and three damaged. Small stretches of 
territory changed hands several times as 
a result of pitched battles. 

By this time, it was apparent that the 
Japanese ability to defend. Biak Island 
had been underestimated. Reinforce- 
ments were shoved in. Sixth Army troops 
occupied two small islands, Woendi and 
Owi, which flanked their positions on 
the coast. But the field commander did 
not immediately attempt to take Mokmer 
airfield. Obviously, it would require ad- 
ditional reinforcements to achieve the re- 
sounding victory proclaimed ten days 
ago by General MacArthur. 
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The exact hour and day for the in- 
vasion were set months ago. They 
have been published time after time 
and anyone who reads knows. when 
the attack will come. It will occur on 
H Hour of D Day. And on this other- 
wise meaningless statement hangs the 
story of how the time is set for mili- 
tary operations of any magnitude. | 

It is not, as many imagine, rigidly 
set far in advance for any specified 
time on any specified day. Instead, the 


nate a purely theoretical time for it to 

gin. In the last war the British 
called this Z day, 0.00 Hour. From 
this came the modern expression “Zero 
Hour.” The Americans worked out 
their own variation by using D for 
Day and H for Hour. This was first 
employed in the attack of Pershing’s 
First Army at St. Mihiel on Sept. 12, 
1918. The same designation has gen- 
erally taken the place of the Z and 
Zero system in this war. 

Starting with D Day and H Hour, 
plans are worked out backward. The 
artillery preparation, for example, will 
begin at H minus 220 minutes. Or 
the preliminary air bombardment will 
last from D minus 3 to D minus 6. 





How the Allies Set Invasion Day | 


planners of the operation first desig-. 


Thus, each phase of the operation can 
be planned out in the greatest detail 
and communicated to large numbers 
of men without the risk of giving away 
the exact date. And the whole opera- ~ 
tion can be shifted at will from one 
date to another. 
The time when the actual date and 
hour of D Day and H Hour are com- 
municated to the echelons of a com- 
mand varies considerably. A good 
example was the British attack on Mes- 
sines Ridge in 1917. Using the Z sys- 
tem, Field Marshal Haig one day sent 
to his army commanders a messa 
which said they were to regard the 
date on that particular communication 
as P Day—or the tenth day before the 
big push. On V Day the same informa- 
tion was given to divisional com- 
manders—and so on down the line 
until battalion officers were told of § 
Zero Hour only on the afternoon of Y 
Day. ? 
' Under modern conditions of com- 
munication it may be possible to 
speed up the entire procedure. Thus, 
General Eisenhower may not. be 
obliged to inform his subordinate com- 


ve as far in advance as Haig 
id. 








Jassy Interlude 


The tensed armies faced each other in 
the green Rumanian countryside, above 
Jassy—as close together as Indian wrest- 








Internationa 


Marshal Model: Defender of the Reich’s 
geopolitical heartland 


lers. And, just as in Indian wrestling, one 
opponent jerks or lunges to knock his ad- 
versary off balance, so the Wehrmacht 
last week tried to dislodge the Red Army 
from its foothold in Northern Rumania. 
The Nazis intended this “spoiling of- 
fensive” to unbalance Soviet preparations 
for a drive between the Transylvanian 
Alps and the Black Sea to the Danube 
Valley and its great oilfields. 

But the Russians did not stumble. The 
Nazis hurled guns, tanks, and planes at 
Soviet lines arched north of the Jassy 
railroad junction. After three days of - 
heavy fighting, Moscow totted up the 
score and announced that all the Germans 
got for their efforts was “an insignificant 
wedge” which they could not exploit, © 
thousands of dead and 175 crumpled 
tanks. Col. Gen. Ferdinand Schoerner, the 
new commander of the two German ar- 


mies between the Carpathians and the’ j 


Black Sea, had done no better against 
the Russians than his predecessor; Mar- 
shal Paul Ludwig von Kleist. 

In sharp contrast to the Italian front, 
where the Luftwaffe was scarcely visible, 
German and Russian planes waged great ~ 
air battles over Jassy. A Berlin communi- 

ué said the Nazi ground forces were 
splendidly supported by strong German 
and Rumanian bomber and battle-plane 
formations.” . 

Furthermore, the Germans’ strategic 
bombing showed they knew that just as - 
Italy was less vital to them than the 
Rumanian battleground, so Rumania was — 
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How Japan’s Mistakes Gave MacArthur His Chance 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Ret. 


Starting a little over two years 
ago on a shoestring, compared with the 
Japanese strength arrayed against him, 
General MacArthur has reached Biak 
Island, where his forces are now fight- 
ing for control. It was ‘the complete 
comprehension of the various factors 
entering into MacArthur's entire cam- 
paign which enabled him to say, as we 
started to occupy Biak, that this opera- 
tion “for strategic purposes marks the 
practical end of the New Guinea cam- 


Tt had long been known that if New 
Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago, and 
-{ the Solomons, were strongly held by the 
enemy, not only would the security of 
Australia be menacéd but for practical 
purposes a barrier would have been 
thrown up to the north of that country. 
This island block would make it difficult 
for operations starting from Australia to 
break through and reach the north coast 
of New Guinea, where contact with the 
waters of the Central Pacific could be 
made. From Cape York west through 
the Arafura, Banda, and Molucca Seas 
and Molucca Passage, the sea route 
would have been barred. 


Here is where the Japs made their 


first mistake. If they had given as much 
attention to throwing a block across any 
eastern entrance from Australia to north- 
ern waters as they gave to the capture of 
Singapore, and to their excursions into 
the Netherlands East Indies, they would 
have immediately attacked along the 


south coast of New Guinea, taken 
Port Moresby, and occupied the Louisi- 
ade Archipelago, and Guadalcanal. 
Then they would have made these posi- 
tions as strong as they made Rabaul. 
When the Japs did awaken to their 
error in strategy it was too late. Mac- 
Arthur had quickly realized that the 
chink in the enemy armor was Port 
Moresby, which opened a route to the 
north coast of New Guinea. When the 
Japs finally appeared in strength in the 
Coral Sea—in an attempt. to outflank 
.Moresby—the ensuing battle in- May 
1942, in which both our naval forces 
and land-based aircraft participated, re- 
sulted in our victory. The main threat 
was over and one turning point in the 
campaign had been reached. 
Guadalcanal was another example of 
bad Jap strategy—too little and too late. 
To capture it was a- desperate venture 
on our part, but it had to be done. Its 
capture and retention marked another 
turning point in Southwest Pacific af- 
fairs. The ensuing tactical operations 
have been examples of A-1 generalship, 
naval and air leadership, and coopera- 
tion of all our fighting arms. 
Paradoxically, the Japs have dis- 
played poor strategic and tactical acu- 
men in regard to manpower. Instead of 
sparing their men, Jap military leaders 
regard the rank and file as so much can- 
non fodder. Their code of glorious death 
for Japan and the Emperor will—for a 
while—induce their soldiers to fight last- 
ditch battles in which the casualties are 


great. But this expenditure is no substi- 
tute for military acumen. It is wasteful, 
and in time it should prove Tokyo's un- 
doing. The net result of Jap practices 
against ours has been that they con- 
stantly have been surprised and at- 
tacked where they least expected it, and 
their casualties have been much’ higher 
than ours. Others‘have been forced into 
the jungle to starve. It is well to record 
these things now, for while ‘they lack 
the’ spectacular interest of great battles, 
their effect on the ultimate outcome of 
the war will be great: 


The control of Biak, about 42 miles 
long and 15 miles wide, will mark an- 
other high. spot in the MacArthur strate- 
gy. In a way, Biak resembles Manus 
Island in the Admiralties, with its sea 
and air bases. However, both for offen- 
sive and defensive purposes, Biak with 
its air bases and sea room for a fleet in 
Geelvink Bay is a more important spot 
now than Manus. 

Halmahera, an important Jap air base 
with a good fleet anchorage in Kaoe 
Bay, is less than 500 miles away, while 
from Biak an air sweep of 660 miles, a 
good working range for our heavy 
bombers, covers Yap, Palau, all the south 
coast of New Guinea to the Gulf of 
Papua, and all the islands in the Arafura, 
Banda, and Molucca Seas from the 
northeastern tip of the Celebes to the 
eastern tip of Timor. By acquiring Biak, 
we are forging one wedge to help pry 
the lid off the Philippines’ pot. 





less important than the invitingly open 
country between the Carpathians and the 
Pripet Marshes. 

There the Nazis bombed Russian rail- 
road towns presumably stocked with 
masses of equipment needed for the great 
offensive and there Marshal Walher Mo- 
del—who replaced Field Marshal Fritz 
‘Erich von Mannstein as commander of 
the two German armies between the 
mountains and the marshes—waited for 
the Russian drive to strike through Lwéw 
at the geopolitical heartland of the Reich. 


Death of an ‘Air Hun’ 


“In a village in Central Germany, in which 
no military objects .of any kind are to be 
found, a large group of residents were on 
their way to church on Sunday. Low-flying 
enemy machines attacked them, causing 
losses among the women, children, and frail 
persons. One plane was shot down and the 
people hurried to the place where the pilot 
had bailed out. 


“Before the gure could arrive, the vil- 
lagérs, who had been fired upon in such a 
barbaric manner, spontaneously gave vent to 
their rage and the American flyer. 
Blood-stained bodies of children and the 
wives of ‘the farmers, who had been mur- 
dered, had kindled the rage of the survivors.” 


The Berlin radio last week used these 


lurid phrases to describe the lynching of * 


an American “air hun.” It was part of the 
almost incredible propaganda campaign, 
Goebbels’s latest, which has concentrated 
on threatening Anglo-American fliers with 
lynching. At least the Allies thought it 
was propaganda, They couldn’t be sure, 
but with no official word from the Ger- 
man Government the logical deduction 
was that Goebbels hoped to: se 

@ (1) Distract attention from previous 
propaganda failures, such as secret weap- 
ons and belittling of the Italian cam- 
ole as an inch-by-inch drive. _. 

@ (2) “Justify” treating Allied captives 
as war criminals instead of prisoners. 





@ (8) Intimidate Allied airmen. 

@ (4) Spread war guilt from the Nazi 
leaders to the entire German people. 

@ (5) Persuade the Allies that air attack 
angered the Germans, improving morale. 


Wakey Wakey 


Hanson W. Baldwin, military corre- 
spondent of The New York Times, recent- 
ly crossed the Atlantic in a British Navy 
escort carrier built and equipped in the 
United States. Among the all-British crew 
he reported a quaint mixture of Ameri- 
canization and rock-ribbed British tradi- 
tions. ! 

' Every morning at 11 the men got their 
tot of “Nelson’s blood” (a gill of 
rum) and at 4 p.m. the boatswain’s mate 
piped up “Hands to Tea.” But probably 
the most picturesque custom was the 
rapenieiaeaieien on 
came over the American lou sys- 
om words harking back to the days 
of sail: : 
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Smoking Surabaya: On May 17, two years after it was 
captured by the Japs, the great Java port of Surabaya was 
raided by carrier-based planes from ships in the Indian Ocean 
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and land-based Liberators from the Southwest Pacific. This 
picture shows the former Dutch naval base smoking from hits 
on naval drydocks, machine shops, and railroad yards. 





“All hands! All hands! Heave ho! 
Heave ho! Heave ho! Lash up and stow; 
lash up and stow. Wakey, wakey, rise 
and shine; the morning’s fine; you've had 
your time and I’ve had mine. The sun’s 
scorching yer bleedin’ eyes out. Beauti- 
ful dreamer lash up and stow. The cooks 
to the galley has gone long ago. Show a 
leg! Show a leg! Make a move!” 


Sub as Club 


The ship’s lights shone brilliantly on 
the blacked-out Atlantic—a sure sign that 
she was traveling under safe-conduct 
guarantees by the belligerents. But guar- 
antees didn’t count with the: U-boat com- 
mander. He: forced her to stop. Nor was 
he impressed with her papers, showing 
her to be the Serpa Pinto, a Portuguese 
ship which had already made more than 
a score of uneventful wartime trips across 


the Atlantic and was presumably well. 
known to all U-boat commanders. She © 


was doubtless well known to this one, too. 
Yet he sent a message to her skipper, 
Capt. Anierico Dos Santos, that she would 
be sunk within twenty minutes. Cap- 
tain Dos Santos ordered his ship aban- 
doned. . 

Shortly after midnight on May 26, the 
385 passengers crew of the Serpa 
Pinto hegan scrambling into lifeboats at 
a point a 600 miles east of Bermuda. 
In the rush three were lost—the ship's 
doctor, a cook, and a 16-month-old girl 
traveling with her Polish-Jewish parents. 

mR ef 
comm: —a - g 
youngster about 28—tell Captain Dos 
Santos what was up. He was awaiting 


~ Rhein” ( 


radio “instructions” from Berlin on wheth- 
er to sink the ship. About 8 a.m. the 
“instructions” came—don’t sink her. Back 
onto the Serpa Pinto scrambled the pass- 
engers and crew, less two Portuguese- 
speaking American citizens of military 
age, who were hauled aboard the U-boat. 
Both prisoners had been taken to Por- 
tugal as children, and neither knew a 
word of English. 

The reason for this callous and appar- 
ently unnecessary episode in mid-Atlan- 
tic remained obscure. 


Defense Ditty 


Even German war-song writers had 
one on the defensive. That was evident 
ast week when German radio stations 


*for the first time began broadcasting a 


new song especially composed for Mar- 
shal von Rundstedt’s forces. Patterned 
after the aphs aecey “Die Wacht am 


a far cry from the post-1939 “Wir Fahren 
Gegen Engelland” (“We are Sailing 
Against England”), the new piece was 
entitled “Die Wacht am Kanal” (“The 
Watch on the Channel”). Scored in typi- 
eal German fashion for brass bands and 
heavy drum thumps, it had a refrain 
tr table as follows: 


We stand in the west; we are fully 
prepared; 

_Let the enemy come today. 

We are on guard, our fists are hard, 

We shall stand in the west at bay, 

row, know we defend with mighty . 


The frontiers of our Fatherland. 


e Watch on the Rhine”) and 


The Bird Had Flown 


From a dusky grotto in the Dinaric 
Alps, 70 miles horth of the Adriatic port 
of Spalato, Marshal Tito had directed 
the operations of his Yugoslav Partisans 
for more than a year. The little town of 
Drvar was nearby, and 14 miles to the 
north the Petrovac airport linked Tito 
with his scattered forces and his foreign 
allies. But Tito’s own hide-out was acces- 
sible only to men on foot—at the end of a 
long climb along a roaring waterfall, up 
a massive limestone crag, and around the 
grotto lake into mountain caverns. 

On May 25 the German command in 
be ge decided to wipe out Drvar 
and Tito. At 6 a.m. Stukas swooped down _ 
on the valley of the Vrbas River and spat- © 
tered the little town with bombs. Then 
paratroopers fluttered from the sky and 
gliders cruised down on Partisan fields. 
From the north and south, ground troops 
estimated at four divisions advanced to 
envelop the mountain headquarters and 
an armored column drove through Petro- 
vac to take Drvar. 

In the grotto, Partisans and officers of 
Allied missions were ready for flight, for 
the headquarters was organized for evac- 
uation on 80-minute notice. Up into the 
mountains, where Partisans know every 
goat trail and hidden cave. Tito moved 
with his officers and with Maj. Ran- 
dolph Churchill, head of the British 
mission. Down in the valley, four Al- 
lied correspondents were captured in 
the quick German . (Later one es- 
caped.) But when the Germans reached 
the grotto an hour later, the caves of Tito 
were empty. 
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CIO ‘Collective Balloting’ Drive 
Gives Old-Line Politicians Jitters 


Migrant Labor Vote Corralled 


for New Dealers and Fourth Term 


Despite Legal Threats 


Four months ago, the task seemed im- 
possible. True, the CIO had’ promised 
that its Political Action Committee (PAC) 
would do the job, but the problem of 
even registering war-migrant labor—to 
say nothing of getting it to the polls— 
seemed to present insuperable obstacles. 
By this week, it was evident that the 
ability of the CIO committee to attain 
its ends had been sorely underestimated: 

Labor leaders had demonstrated that 
the machinery for organizing for collec- 
tive bargaining could be transformed 
overnight into machinery for collective 
balloting—something the politicians had 
overlooked. 

Less evident, however, was this: 

In the first panic of their discovery 
that labor had stolen the march, the poli- 
ticians went overboard, crediting the PAC 
with feats that it had neither accom- 

lished nor claimed—with the result that 
eadlines over the nation spoke louder 
than the facts. 


Panorama: In California, Rep. John M. 
Costello had been defeated; in Oregon, 
Sen. Rufus C. Holman went down; in 
Alabama, Reps. Joe Starnes and John P. 
Newsome both were unseated; in Ohio 
and West Virginia; the comeback at- 


tempts of ex-Rep. Martin L. Sweeney and 
ex-Sen. Rush D. Holt (each sought the 
Democratic gery ac nomination. in 
his state) had failed. In Texas, R . Mar- 
tin Dies, facing a stout primary fight, had 
decided not to seek reelection (NEws- 
WEEK, May 22). All were Democrats, 
save Holman. All had been opposed by 
the PAC. It was an impressive 

And it was plain that Republicans, 
fearful that this weapon would be turned 
against them next November, were wor- 
ried. From Harrison E. Spangler, GOP 
national chairman, went a letter to At- 
torney General Francis Biddle charging 
that in the expenditure of its $750,000 
campaign fund (contributed by CIO 
unions), the PAC was violating the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act as amended by the 
Smith-Connally Labor Act last year. 

“This statute,” wrote Spangler, ‘clear- 
ly states in simple language that: ‘It shall 
be unlawful for any corporation or any 
labor organization. to make a contribu- 
tion in connection with the election of a 
President, Vice President, or member of 
Congress’.” Asserting that “little busi- 
ness, “farm coo atives,” and other 
corporations would like to donate funds 
to the GOP cause, Spangler asked Biddle 
if he “would grant them the same im- 
munity from prosecution that you have 
the committee [PAC].” 

Spangler was not alone. Already de- 
mands for special investigations had been 
made in both the Senate and House; the 
Senate’s campaign investigating commit- 
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tee had questioned Biddle; the ‘saline of 
the labor-union provision in the Corrupt 
Practices Act—Rep. Howard Smith of 
Virginia—had written protests to the at- 


. torney general as far back as last Jan- 


‘uary. To the PAC, therefore, could right- 
fully go credit for kicking up a major 
row, but for what else? 


The Score: Out of all the lists of vic- 
tories credited to the PAC this spring, only 
one—the defeat of Newsome in ama— 
was clear-cut. In all others, there were 
factors that seemed more important than 
the activities of the PAC. In California, 
for example, Costello had not even gone 
home from Washington to campaign. 
Even so, his combin vote in the Demo- 
cratic and Republican aries (Cali- 
fornia laws allow cross-filing, but candi- 
dates must win their own party primary 
to survive) exceeded the combined vote 
obtained by his successful PAC-backed 
Democratic opponent. : 

In Oregon, Holman—with or without 
labor te amino appouree fore- 
doomed (he ran poorly in farm areas as 
well as industrial communities). In Ala- 
bama, Starnes faced a first-rate opponent 
in a district heavily conservative and 
with a limited number of CIO votes in 
it. In Ohio and West Virginia, most ob- 
servers were agreed that neither Sweeney 
-nor Holt could have won, regardless of 
the PAC (both had lost comeback at- 
tempts before). In Texas, Dies withdrew 
primarily because a serious throat ailment 
made it impossible to wage the strenuous 
campaign necessary to win. 

sigs ag the PAC a th an im- 
posin of primary ts spring 
whi hick receiv ved little es, In Cali- 
fornia, Republican Reps. Norris Poulson, 
Ward Johnson, and Carl Hinshaw were 

- PAC-marked for defeat. They won. In 
Florida, Rep. Pat Cannon, Millard Cald- 


well, candidate for governor, and J. Tom 
Watson, candidate for attorney ian 





‘Voters were left in no doubt as to what candidates the ici Aaa sername favored 
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were similarly opposed. They won de- » 
cisively. In Alabama, Reps. Carter Ma- 
nasco and Sam Hobbs had the PAC hex 
on them. They also won. In North Caro- 
lina, the PAC went all out in support of 
Cameron Morrison for senator and re 
McDonald for governor. Both were badly 
licked. 


Shifting Sands: In many cases, the 
CIO committee’s ready-made . strategy 
called for support of conservatives to oust 
conservatives. Dies faced a conservative 
ex-jurist, J. M. Combs of Beaumont. 
Starnes’s opponent, Albert Rains, a lawyer, 
made his‘campaign on denunciations of 
Washington bureaucracy and pledges to 
the principle of “white supremacy.” (Aft- 
er he had defeated Starnes by 484 votes, 
Rains gave an interview denying that 
labor support had been a decisive factor 
and asserting that he had worked in the 
district for eight years shaking hands and 
making acquaintances following a defeat 
by Starnes in 1936.) Manasco and Hobbs 
had wealthy men for opponents, both of 
whom were anti-New Dealers, yet PAC- 
supported. 

What then, had the PAC accom- 
plished? The answer was: Plenty. Six 
months ago Democratic leaders were 
frankly despairing at the task ahead of 
them—the registration. of the ever-shift-. 
ing labor vote, uprooted and far from 
home as a result of .war manpower re- 
quirements. The PAC had relieved the 
situation by launching a nationwide drive 
urging workers to register and vote.. Not 
in every case was the success of the drive 
readily measurable, but the PAC-inspired 
25 per cent increase in registration in 
Dies's Beaumont-Port Arthur district in 
Texas was not unusual. 

In Congressman Newsome’s Birming- 
ham district, this increased pressure cost 
him his seat; in Oregon, the PAC showed 
its skill by getting Democratic-registered 
workmen to shift their’registration to the 
GOP so they could swell the margin of 
Holman’s defeat by ex-War Labor Board 
member Wayne Morse, who won the 
GOP Senatorial nomination. In the elim- 
ination of Costello, Starnes, Dies, Holt, 
and Sweeney, the efforts of the PAC, 
although hardly decisive, admittedly were 
effective. On the whole, the PAC had 
demonstrated clearly that it was a’ po- 
litical factor now, and might—by Nov- 
ember—be the deciding factor in the CIO- 
endorsed fourth-term campaign. - 

How far the influence of the PAC is to 
go in the drive to reelect President Roose- 
velt will depend largely on interpretation 
of the Corrupt Practices and Hatch Acts, 
While the first statute flatly forbids po- 
litical contributions by ,labor ‘organiza-. 
tions, the nd bans contributions by 
anybody. “directly. or indirectly, in an 
amount in excess of $5,000, in connection 
with any campaign for the election of a 
President or other Federal officer.” 


When Represéntative Smith wrote Bid- 
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dle last January complaining that CIO 


President Philip Murray had admitted in 


a magazine article that the: PAC was 
gathering funds for political Lig Ser the 
attorney general’s reply drew a distinction 
between primaries and elections. 

Biddle noted that the Corrupt Practices 


_ Act, as amended to include labor organ- 


izations, carried definitions bringing the 
PAC within its meaning, but ad that 
the law was specifically “limited to gen- 
eral or special elections and is not appli- 
cable to primary elections or conventions 
of political parties.” Since only primaries 
were at hand, Biddle concluded “that to 
date (April 7) there has, been discovered 
no violation by the Political Action Com- 
mittee.” But he appended: 

“If future acts yy the committee of a 
nature prohibited by-the act should occur, 
I can assure you that appropriate action 
will be taken.” 

The PAC has not overlooked these 
words. From its spacious New York head- 
quarters where Chairman Sidney Hill- 
man and 40 assistants direct the opera- 
tions through fourteen regional organi- 
zations, spokesmen insist that the com- 
nds will be. expended sole- 
ly on an “educational” campaign to get 
workers to vote next Nov. 7. Booklets are’ 
already being distributed. Direct cam- 
paign contributions will be studiously 
avoided. 

The PAC theory: It will probably get 
rapped on the knuckles by the Depart- . 
ment of Justice, but there is no law 
against encouraging ple to vote pro- 
viding (in the case of the PAC) it doesn’t 
awe 3 for whom. The history of three 
Roosevelt victories has been: the more 


_ voters at the polls, the bigger Mr. Roose- 


velt’s success. The PAC aims to get them 
there. , 


GOP Cacophony 

There were rumblings last week—most- 
ly in the Midwest—that were not exactly 
music to the followers of Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York. The question was: 
Could the off-notes be synchronized into 
a “Stop Dewey” chorus? Advance men 
for Gov. John Bricker of Ohio and for 
Lt. Comdr. Harold Stassen of Minnesota 
combed the bushes thoroughly from the 


_ . Atlantic to the Rockies in frantic, last- 


minute efforts to capitalize on this pre- 
convention dissonance. Wherever _poli- 


' ticians gathered—notably, the 36th an- 


nual Conference of Governors at Her- 
shey, Pa. (NEwsweEEK, June 5)—the anti- 
Dewey factions exploited discord. 

But with the GOP national convention | 
in Chicago only a fortnight away, most 


. Republican leaders recognized that any 


“Stop Dewey” movement would ‘have to 
make more headway than was noticeable 
thus far to block nomination of the 42- 
year-old New York Governor for Presi- 
ent. Missing essentials were cohesion 
and agreement among anti-Dewey forces 
on a single candidate. 
Meanwhile, there was Indiana to work 
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All Lives Saved: More than 1,000 men were rescued last week when. the S. S. 
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Associated Press 


Henry Bergh, a naval transport homeward bound from the Pacific war theaters, 
ran aground on the rocky ledges of the Farallon Islands off the Golden Gate, San 
Francisco. The ship, however, was doomed and quickly broke up under the ter- 
rific pounding of the waves. The vessel's stern is at right. 





on. Last Thursday night Hoosier sup- 
porters of Dewey had checked party 
caucuses carefully and were certain that 
the Indiana Republican State Convention 
the next day would instruct its 28 dele- 
gates to Chicago to support their candi- 
date. But they failed to reckon with the 
temper that Hoosier factionalists can dis- 
play when bitter fights break out. 

Chief cause of dispute was not Dewey, 
but the choice of a GOP Senatorial nomi- 
nee to oppose Indiana’s vote-getting 
Democratic Governor, Henry F. Schrick- 
er, who will seek a toga next November. 
Party leaders split wide apart on two can- 
didates: the rotund, wealthy, cigar-smok- 
ing Homer E. Capehart (phonographs, 
war contracts, and farms) and the young, 
blond “Jim” Tucker (ex-secretary of 
State and ex-Navy lieutenant wounded 
at Salerno). 

For two hours GOP chieftains post- 
poned the opening gavel, trying to avoid 
an awkward roll call which Capehart 
surely would win. In the heat of the big 
state fairgrounds coliseum the delegates 
sweat in shirt-sleeved perplexity while 
Burrell Wright, Indianapolis attorney and 
chief Tucker backer, and his candidate 
stubbornly refused to give ground. Final- 
ly, peacemakers gave up and the fight 
went to the convention floor. Results: 
Capehart on the first ballot. By-product: 
While party leaders feuded, Brickerites 
got in 
shouted down, and the Chicago delegates 
were left free to vote as they please two 
weeks hence. 


eir licks, a Dewey resolution was: 


Transient Haven 


Humanitarians, concerned over the 
plight of thousands of uprooted and 
homeless persons in Hitler-conquered 
lands, applauded the idea when Samuel 
Grafton, New York Post columnist, pro- 
posed it. In Washington, the War Refugee 
Board formally recognized its possibili- 
ties. Proponents of the idea had a simple, 
easy argument: If free ports* could be 
maintained for temporary storage of 
goods held for transshipment, why 
couldn’t a similar method be applied to 
help oppressed men and coma Estab- 
lishment of such ports would facilitate 
resettlement of oP socal without violat- 
ing immigration laws. 

Last week the plan, as yet in a tentative 
stage, got two boosts. The National Coin- 
mittee Against Persecution of the Jews, 
of which Associate Justice Frank Murphy 
of the Supreme Court is chairman, en- 
dorsed the “free ports” proposal. Two 
days later President Roosevelt, replyin 
to a question at his press conference, sai 
he favored the establishment of such 
temporary havens. He did not like the 
name “free ports,” but he liked the idea. 
Then he added that these ports need not 
be in the United States. ‘ 


This left the question, as far as the 


opening of such ports in the United 
States was concerned, in a confused state. 





®At the outbreak of the war, there were more 
then (30 tres pele ts Se rns Seam the oldest 
were those at Hamburg i 


. . The 
United States has one on Staten Isjand in New York 
Harbor. 
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But on Friday the President offered some 
clarification. The government, he said, is 
considering the possibility of using. un- 
needed Army camps to house refugees for 
the duration. However, a rule of common 
sense should apply: He did not think 
that refugees. should be brought over- 
seas to this country when they could 
be placed in other countries more con- 
veniently and with less transportation in- 
volved. 

Then Mr. Roosevelt made it clear that 
his idea was that the refugees would 
return to their own countries after the 
war, although they would be admitted 
here during the war regardless of quotas 
or visas. In addition to the Army-camp 
plan, which he had discussed with Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau 
Jr. and'John W. Pohle, director of the 
WRB, the President said he had suggested 
establishment of havens in the Mediter- 
ranean area where there are resorts with 
numerous hotel facilities. 


Bobtailed Vow 


In November 1932 Jesse | Struble, 
farmer and lifelong Republican who 
didn’t like Democrats in general and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in particular, took 
his pledge: He would not shave or cut 
his hair so long as That Man was Presi- 
dent. 

He became the proud and vindictive 
possessor of shoulder-length tresses and 
a long, brown beard. But last week 
(eleven years and seven months later), 
while working on his farm in Lawrence 
County, IIl., the 58-year-old Struble fell 
victim to an unruly horse. It kicked him 
in the face. Taken to a nearby Princeton, 
Ind., hospital for treatment of a frac- 
tured jaw and bruises, Struble was told 
his hirsute badge of defiance would have 
to be discarded. It was, but not his po- 
litical convictions. 


Post Mortem 


From the Massachusetts Secretary of 
State last week came belated tidings for 
prohibitionists: Charles E. Cook of Plym- 
outh, the man they picked in April as a 
Presidential elector on the Prohibition 
party ticket, has been dead three years. 


Roosevelt Iffs Out 


The twelve congressmen—among them 
Rep. William Lemke, 1936 Union party 
Presidential candidate—had gone to the 
White House one day last week to pre- 
sent President Roosevelt with four hand- 
somely bound volumes on the Columbia 
River power ‘project. 

As Lemke approached to shake hands, 
the President greeted him smilingly. 
“How are you, Bill? Aré you going to run 
against me this year?” Before Lemke 


could reply, the President had recovered , 


and added quickly: “That is, if I’m a‘can- 
didate . . .. Maybe it would be better if we 
both not run. : 
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Socialist Call 

With the Democrats and Republicans 
about to draft Roosevelt and Dewey re- 
spectively, the’ fashion spread this week 
to the Socialist party: Its delegates cli- 
maxed a three-day convention in Read- 
ing, Pa., Sunday by calling 59-year-old 
Nu:man Thomas from retirement to be 
its Presidential nominee for the fifth 
consecutive time. Their choice as_ his 
running mate (for the first time): Darling- 
ton Hoopés, onetime member of the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature. 


Pole Star 


To Washington on Monday of this 
week camea sturdy, nattily dressed visitor 
from London to plead his country’s cause: 


Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, Prime Minister of . 


*the Polish government-in-exile. America’s 
invitation to its distinguished guest had 
been long overdue. First scheduled to 
take place after President Roosevelt’s re- 
tum from Teheran last December, the 
visit had been put off time and again by 
a series of excuses: 

(1) It could not be undertaken with- 
out prior consultation with Winston 
Churchill, then convalescing from his 
post-Teheran illness; (2) it might in- 
flame certain sections of American opinion 
and embarrass the President; (3) it 
would clash with previously arranged 
visits of several Latin-American heads of 
state; and (4) it would interfere with the 
President’s vacation. Between the lines 
anxious Poles detected a polite brush-off. 

Mikolajezyk’s arrival at long last sig- 
nalized American readiness to proceed 
with one of the most ticklish questions 
facing the United Nations: settlement of 
the Polish-Russian territorial dispute and 
the basi¢ problem of counteracting Nazi 
success in convincing satellites, neutrals, 
and conquered peoples that all they could 
expect from an Allied liberation was the 
handing over of Europe to the Russians. 

How much could be accomplished in 


the course of Mikolajczyk’s brief stay and - 


his conversations at the White House and 
State Department remained to be seen. 
In the ‘tieht of Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull’s plan for guaranteeing Russia 
enough security to render unnecessary its 
insistence on strategic frontiers—and thus 
to remove Poland’s sorest spot—Washing- 
ton was hopeful. 


Poles A ban Mikolajezyk’s sudden and 
a 


unherald pearance came on the heels 
of a Polish-American congress in Buffalo, 
N. Y., attended by 2,500 delegates claim- 
ing to represent some 5,000,000 Ameri- 
cans of Polish extraction. The meeting 
had been called for much the same pur- 
pose as the Polish ‘Premier’s visit: to 
plead for the restoration of the Polish 
Republic with its historically cherished 
_ prewar boundaries, and to combat a dis- 
quieting. growth in this country in: the 
strength: of the Russian viewpoint. 
Despite a disavowal_ of politics by 


Charles Rozmarek, president of the ex- 
ecutive committee "of the congress, dele- 
gates tried to put the meeting on record 
in favor of domestic political action to 
enforce its aims. But the congress con- 
tented itself with a resolution urging Mr. 
Roosevelt not.to permit the United States 
“to be involved in designs against Po- 
land.” Behind this polite appeal the dele- 
gates had a bigger club—to wield the 


Polish-American voting potential into an 
anti-Administration bloc next November 
if Washington failed to satisfy their de- 


mands in the interim. 


Icebreaking Bikes 


Except for. their unusual decorum, they 
might have been any group of American 
schoolboys clad in Sunday best, seeing 


International 


Brooklyn Gas Attack: Nearly 1,000 persons coughed, choked, sneezed, or be- 
came violently ill last. week when chlorine gas leaked from a faulty steel cylinder 
being transported by truck through Brookly+. Fire-department rescue companies, 


police emer 


emergency squads, and ambulance crews administered oxygen treatment 
with inhalators, but at least 300 had to be 
- made the situation worse when he lifted the rust-eaten cylinder from. the truck 


hospitalized. A policeman 


and deposited it near a subway grating. Gas fumes, sucked downward by the ven- 
tilating system, affected scores of subway riders. 
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the sights of an unfamiliar town. Passers- 
by studied the sober young tourists—hair 
neatly combed and dark suits too long 
for awkward limbs. They found it hard 
to believe that some had known firsthand 
the rigors of the Russi.n front line; that 
some, indeed, had actually waged guer- 
rilla warfare against the Nazis. 

Thus, in perhaps the most curious by- 
product of Lend-Lease to date, the West 
Coast played host last week to a con- 
tingent of Russian youngsters ranging 
from 10 to 16. War orphans for the most 
part, they came from Soviet cargo ships 
newly arrived at Portland and Los Ange- 
les to take on more shipments of Ameri- 
can war materials. All were apprentices, 
working aboard ship and at the same time 
taking regular classes in technical skills 
designed to fit them for careers in their 
country’s merchant marine. 

In Portland the visitors made _ the 
rounds of the city in tow of their ships’ 
first mates. One stopover: the city zoo, 
to see the polar bear presented to Port- 
land by the Russian Government. 

But the chief attraction of the tour 
was a good-will visit arranged by the 
Junior American Red Cross with Ameri- 
can contemporaries at the Alameda 
‘school. There introduced to the mysteries 
of softball, football, and soccer, the new- 
comers remained polite but inarticulate 
(although taught English, they speak it 
shyly) until their hosts produced some 
bicycles. That broke the ice. The Russians 
took to the bikes with such gusto that 
adult spectators concluded future Soviet- 
American relations might best be ground- 
ed on Lend-Leasing Stalin a few thou- 
sand wheels. 


Nine little Russian seamen and their chief engineer saw Los Angeles 





President Stresses U. S. ‘Integrity,’ 


But Peace Plan Is Still a Question 


More with the air of a man making 
conversation than one making history, 
President Roosevelt gave the first inkling 
of what America had done. True, only 
two days before, Winston Churchill had 
drawn for the, House of Commons the 
indistinct outlines of what his majesty’s 
government desired as a permanent or- 
ganization for world peace (NEWSWEEK, 
June 5). But Churchill could not and 
did not speak for Mr. Roosevelt, parallel 
though their thoughts mighf run. 

Now, before his news conference on 
May 26, the President began in a remi- 
niscent mood, harking back to the last 
war and to his own ringside seat as Presi- 
dent Wilson’s ebullient young Assistant 


Secretary of the Navy. It wasn’t until: 


late spring in 1918, he recalled, that 
Americans in key places started studying 
postwar problems and collecting informa- 
tion on such pertinent topics as racial 
origins and boundary histories. As a re- 
sult, the peace delegation sailed for Paris 
in December of that year equipped with 
plenty of well-digested source material— 
but little else. As for actual peace plans— 
concerted plans based on prior conver- 
sation with its allies—America at that 
time had none. 

Mr. Roosevelt left unsaid the obvious 
moral as he launched into a dissertation 
on how times had changed. In this war, 
he declared, a great deal had already 
been done in the way of. preparation: 


international conferences on food at Hot 
Springs, on relief and rehabilitation at 
Atlantic City, on labor at Philadelphia, 
and on general postwar problems at 
Casablanca, Cairo, and Teheran. 

Then the Chief Executive got to the 
news: In preparing for a second, more 
durable peace, America had done more 
than just talk. It actually had a first. draft 
of a world-security program. 


National “Integrity”: During the Me- 
morial Day week en . engines of State 
Cordell Hull carried the narrative still 


_ farther. Concluding the “first phase” of 


informal conversations with the bipartisan * 
eight-man Senate Foreign Relations sub- 
committee on postwar problems, Hull 
described himself “definitely encouraged 
and ready to proceed” with informal | 
talks, first with Great Britain, Russia, and 
China, later with other United Nations. 

The next day, as the Secretary followed 
through with invitations—via their Wash- 
ington embassies—to the first three pow- 
ers on his list, President Roosevelt again 
used his press conference to shed more 
light on the American program. He con- 
trasted the old and the new: The 1918 
model—the League of Nations—was com- 
pounded of altruism and high principles; 
the 1944 model concerned itself with 
machinery. The League had _ bogged 
down in domestic politics; the new plan 
had thus far shunned partisanship. All 


_ types of thinking, even that of the lunatic 


fringe, had gone into the initial draft. 
Further embroidering this point, the 
President delivered his master’ stroke. 
Aiming at the very heart of opposition to 
the program—the much-mooted question 
of how to protect our sovereignty while 
cooperating with other nations—he made 
this promise: The envisaged world ma- 


_chinery would bar aggression without 


depriving the United States in any way, 
shape, or form of its national “integrity.” 

In the short space of five days, the na- 
tion thus moved one momentous step 
nearer the realities of peace. 


Blueprint Mystery: The specific blue- 
print with which America would grect 
the coming conversations remained off- 
cially unrevealed. Neither the President 


‘ nor Hull had vouchsafed any but the 


most general outline of the plan—not 
much more, indeed, than the fact that 
a plan existed. 

But the speculation that inevitably fol- 
lowed drew on these logical sources: the 
Connally and Fulbright resolutions in 
Congress, the Republican postwar plank 
at Mackinac, the Moscow declaration, 
and particularly, the definitive speeches 
Hull made outlining State Department 
policies. In line with the Secretary’s con- 
sistent thinking on the postwar world, the 





Bullets pull the hole in after them! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODFYEAR LEADERSHIP. 


Tue big black bags, being repaired 
here at a North African air base, 
rank high among the life-savers of 
this war. For they are the famous 
bullet-puncture-sealing fuel cells. 

They carry the gasoline that keeps 
your planes in the air When enemy 
bullets rip through them, these tanks 
scal themselves at once, preventing 
the gas from leaking out! No ex- 
plosion, no fire. In striking contrast 
to World War I, very few American 
planes come down in flames. 

The step-by-step development of 
this remarkable rubber tank has 
come directly from Goodyear 


Research. The first design was made 
in the Goodyear Research Labora- 
tory. Now certain basic features are 
used by all manufacturers of this 
product. — . 

The development of the bullet- 
puncture-sealing fuel cell earned a 
special citation from the War Pro- 
duction Board. But Goodyear scien- 
tists have no time now to celebrate 
this success . . . for the struggle goes 
on night and day in the big Good- 
year Research Laboratory to dis- 
cover more new fighting equipment 
...to help your boy win sooner ... . to 
help bring him home safe and sound. 


' A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear also has 


had long experience working with 
metals, fabrics, chemicals, plastics and 
many other vital materials ...and from 
the Goodyear Research Laboratory “the 
best is yet to come.” 


Let's all back the attack with more War Bonds , 
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“Man, that’s fine tobacco’ 


...tha’s LUCKY STRIKE 
tobacco! 


yes, LUCKY STRIKE 
means fine tobacco 
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program was almost certain to include: 
@ For disputes of .a legal character 
threatening the peace of the world, an 
international court of justice. 
@ For disputes of a rionlegal, or political, 
nature, a world council composed of an 
executive of the major powers and a con- 
current assembly of the major and minor 
powers, to employ the remedies of dis- 
cussions, negotiation, conciliation, good 
offices, and, in the last analysis, force. 


Question Marks?. Beyond this basic 
structure, however, lay a multitude of yet 
unresolved detail. Here the failure to 
reach adequate agreement would be cru- 
cial. Examples: How much final author- 
ity, if any, would the big powers wield 
over the small? What would be the vot- 
iag rights of the weaker members?* 
What type of police power would the in- 
ternational agency employ? How could 
“escape clauses”—giving each nation final 
say as to whether it would contribute to 
the use of force—be prevented from 
weakening the effectiveness of force? 





Significance 

So far, so good. That was the universal 
reaction to the Roosevelt-Hull pronounce- 
ments. In the President’s pointed refer- 
ence to sovereignty, in the Secretary's 


constant stress of his readiness to consult - 


with Congress on the highest nonparti- 
san levels, appeared but one motive: the 
wish to avoid a repetition of the last war’s 
tragic aftermath, when failure to reckon 


with the national legislature doomed- 


postwar peace plans from the start. 
Treading softly, the foreign-policy 
makers had begun well. But the road was 
long and the pitfalls many—some politi- 
cal, others ideological. Thus, while en- 
dorsing Hull’s broad objectives, Republi- 
can members of the Senate postwar sub- 
committee still reserved the right to ap- 
prove or disapprove any commitments, 
general or particular, as they ardse. Be- 
hind the GOP’s caution lay two factors: 
(1) the postwar plank its own party 
chieftains will adopt in national conven- 
tion a fortnight hence and (2) the extent 
to which the Administration keeps its 
promise to steer clear of partisanship. 
Another stumbling block: Zealots of 
American sovereignty were by no means 
reassured by the President’s pledge that 
our national “integrity” would remain un- 
impaired. To this bloc the all-important 
issue in setting up an international agency 
was the timing. Should it be established 
before the end of the war, they argued, 
America might be committed in advance 
to maintain an “unjust” peace.. What they 
would regard as one injustice: Russian 
hegemony over Eastern Europe. 
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Mr. Hull Doesn’t Like to Be Scolded 


{ 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Secretary Hull’s emotions usual- 
ly are as carefully shielded from public 
inspection as his racy idioms. Happily, 
his statement last week on liberty and 
the small nations was not completely 
denaturized. As published, after edit- 
ing, it carried the authentic fidvor of 
his indignation. 

Mr. Hull’s comments were precipi- 
tated by Mr. Van Kleffens, ' Foreign 
Minister of the Netherlands. On the 
preceding day, in an interview in Lon- 
don, Mr. Van Kleffens had spoken out 
against control of the world by four or 
five “big brothers.” 

Mr. Hull did not disagree with the 
Dutchman’s thesis: that the smaller 
nations shoulda have a voice and a part 
in the reorganization: of the world. 


‘Quite the contrary. What irked hi 


was that Mr. Van Kleffens had deeme 
it necessary to make such a public de- 
mand, in language which insinuated 
that the great powers intended to ig- 
nore their “little brothers.” 

That was too much for Mr. Hull, who 


- consistently has stood for the rights of 


smaller nations, who obtained at Mos- 


‘cow a solemn pledge of the “Big Four” 


to create a world organization recog- 
nizing the sovereign equality of na- 
tions, and who only 48 hours earlier 
had announced that the American 
Government was inviting representa- 
tives of Britain, the Soviet Union, and 
China to come to Washington to dis- 
cuss the draft of a plan to implement 
that pledge. 

But Mr. Van Kleffens’s published 
comments were only a precipitant. Be- 
fore that American officials had had 
unpleasant experiences with him and 
spokesmen for some of the other small- 
er nations, the liberation of whose peo- 
ples and territories is requiring the 
expenditure of American wealth and 
blood. 

,Some of these spokesmen have been 
persistent complainants. They have 
managed to give the impression that 
they are conferring a favor in permit- 
ting their homelands and colonial pos- 
sessions to be rescued by the arms of 
the major allies. One American official 
reported, after a recent series of con- 
versations with representatives of cer- 
tain small nations, that not one of them 
had said a word of gratitude or ex- 
pressed even a goou wish for the suc- 
cess of the great military operations 
on which the future of their countries 
depends. 


_ and pushing have been rewarded even 


‘ment and a greater voice in its com- 


_ Hull, it will want to see that the’na- 


Some officials believe that such be- 
havior ‘has been encouraged by the 
policy of appeasement pursued toward 
General de Gaulle. De Gaulle’s clamor 


when they have impeded, or threat- 
ened to impede, the success of the 
Allied arms. q 


As Mr. Hull implied, a lecture to 
the United States on the rights of small 
peoples is especially inappropriate 
when it comes from a nation with 
colonial subjects. It is even more in- 
appropriate on the part of a spokes- 
man for a nation which was incapable 
of defending its colonial empire and 
which depends chiefly on the United 
States for recovering it. 

The Dutch record in colonial ad- 
ministration is creditable in many 
ways. They have promised postwar 
reforms which will give the constituent 
parts of their empire more self-govern- 


mon affairs. But they want their im- 
mense empire handed back to them; 
they are not rising to the heights of 
the American example in the Philip- 
pines. 

Whether the Allied colonial posses- 
sions which have been, or will be, re- 
covered chiefly by American effort, 
should be returned outright to their 
former owners is a serious question 
and should be considered. The United 
States does not desire them. But 
it will want to be certain that bases 
and other facilities necessary to the 
preservation of peace in the Pacific 
are made available. It will have a 
right to insist that its economic in- 
terests in these areas are not dis- 
criminated against. And, in line with 
the splendid tradition traced by Mr. 


tive peoples have a chance to learn 
to govern themselves. He knew which 
targets he was hitting when he said 
that the American record had been 
one of “championship of liberty for 
everybody, encouraging them at all 
times and in all places.” 
Mr. Hull’s statement was in no 
sense a threat, and perhaps to some 
who did not know its background it 
may have sounded self-righteous. 
But it was just a reminder that the 
United States Government does not 
like to be scolded by nations whose 
interests it is doing its best to protect 
and promote. .. 7 
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, THE ENGINE ROOM ... from the humorous 
: Elliott catalogue of 1888 


Step Up folks and Get ‘ours 
it’s E ree 


“SRR GYORY OF A FATHER AND SON" 
or “Ungerending the Gngerutable” 





Send now for your free copy of this *‘most 
amazing story ever told’’ about American 
business. It’s packed with valuable, prac- 
tical valle ¢ lots of laughs, too. You'll 
delight in the 14 rich, original, old-time 
business cartoons. 


LEARN ABOUT—the steering mechan- 
ism that made the automobile possible, ex- 
plained with numerous diagrams. A new 
way of tying a square knot and the invention 
of a machine to execute it. The invention of 
the low-wheeled, pneumatic-tired trotting 
sulky and what it did to the world’s one- 
mile trotting record. 

You'll thotoughly enjoy this human ac- 
count of two great inventors. Besides, you'll 
learn many facts worth knowing. 


por rh aay “The Story of a 
Father and Son or 
Unscrewing the 
Inscrutable” was 
written to advertise 
Elliott Addressing 
Machines and type- 
writeable Address 
ds — but it’s 
unique, unlike any 
advensising you've 
, ever read. It is the in- 
side story of inventive genius at work,—208 
. patents awarded in the last 70 years to father 
and son. Read what a few of the thousands of 
enthusiastic business executives have volun- 
tarily said about it: ‘‘First advertising book- 
‘let I ever read clear through from beginning 
to end.”’"—**A fascinating story very humanly 
told.""—"*Best thing I've read for eight 
ears."'—‘‘One of the most interesting and 
informative booklets I have ever seen."” 


Send now for this fascinating 64-page book 
of valuable facts and delightful wien b 
writing on your business letterhead to THE 
ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO., 
131 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 








SAVE ALL WASTE PAPER 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 
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Calm Tom 


Assistant Attorney General Tom C. 
Clark’s telephone rings on an average of 
once every three minutes. As head of the 
Criminal Division of thé Justice Depart- 
ment, he occupies the hottest legal seat 
in the country. New York, Los Angeles, 
and What Cheer, Iowa, may be on the 
line at the same time with prosecution 
problems. He gives orders into a talking 


box, showing impatience if they are not ° 


promptly executed. But no one in the de- 


partment ever saw Clark get excited or 


heard him raise his voice. 

Often guests riding with Clark have to 
push his automobile up a hill. .The old 
green sedan suffers from chronic respira- 
tory ailments. Two fenders were painted 
white by some previous owner. One of 
its windows won't go up, one won't come 
down. ~ 

Clark’s affinity for this jalopy reflects a 
reluctance to discard familiar things. For 
the same reason he sports a 10-quart 
Stetson like the one he wore as a lawyer 
in his home town of. Dallas, Texas. As a 
youth he favored bow ties and has worn 
no other kind since, keeping 50 on hand. 
He is a natty-dresser, but recently when 


. he was to argue before the Supreme 


Court he balked at donning morning 
clothes. His secretaries, Grace Stewart 
and Jean Koontz, pleaded with him. 
Tears dimmed the eyes of Harris, his 
Negro cupbearer, who suffers at any 
breach of tradition. Clark’s 11-year-old 


daughter, Mildred, who has more influ- 


ence over him than any weg or fam- 
ily member, finally ordered him to put 
on the fancy duds. Still squawking, he 
obeyed. 

Within a few months after the tall, 
rangy, graying, 44-year-old Clark became 
head of the Criminal Division in August 
1943, he had completely reorganized it 
to handle the mounting flood of war law 
violations. The division receives’ more 
than 14,000 complaints a month, 


Hya Doin’, Sir? Clark’s grandfather, 
father, and brother were Texas lawyers. 
After attending Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, he followed their course studying 
law at the University of Texas. On the 
advice of Sen. Tom Connally, Clark came 
to Washington in 1937. By then he had 
fifteen years of law experience: ten in 
private practice and five as Dallas Civil 
District Attorney. In the latter office he 
did not lose a case. 


Appointed a Federal attorney, Clark 


soon was given the kind of work he pre- 


ferred in the antitrust division. In 1939, 
he was made head’ of the New Orleans 
office; the next year he was moved to 
California. When war came he was re- 


gional director in Los Angeles. The Jap | 


relocation problems were handed to him 


at the time the West Coast was most 


° Acme 


Tom Clark: Striped pants on orders only 


alarmed by the presence of 100,000 resi- 
dent Japanese and the controversy over 
the uprooting of American citizens was 
at its height. Attached to the staff of Lt. 
Gen. John L. DeWitt,, Clark worked 
quietly and calmly, organizing inland re- 
location centers and ‘establishing legal 


machinery to.deal with private affairs | 


of the évacués. 
For his able handling of this unprec- 


edented task, the Texan rose-high in Ad- | 
ministration favor. He tumed down a | 
colonelcy because he believed he could | 


better serve as a war prosecutor. Early in 
1943, Clark became head of the’ antitrust 
division. But he hardly had time to settle 


into his new job before Attorney General | 


Biddle moved him to the criminal divi- 
sion. Under Clark, the government has 
won 92 per cent of war-fraud trials. 
Clark has the typical easygoing Texas 
manner and dry humor. Usually he greets 


_ important or unimportant persons with: 
“Hya doin’, sir?” He likes to talk politics 


in spare moments. Wild-game dinners are 
a specialty of his, but he finds little time 
to hunt or fish now. He tries to spend 
Sunday with Mrs. Clark, daughter of 


Texas Supreme Court Justice W. F. * 
eir daughter, and 16-year-old 


Ramsey, 
son, but public business frequently in- 
terferes. Last week another responsibility 
was piled on him: the presidency of the 
Federal Bar Association. Twelve hours at 

i i “sep | vs. 


fellows.” - 
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Three Hundred Thousand Strong 


I T’S HARD to get three hundred thousand Army trucks 
into any kind of picture. They take up as much room as several million 
soldiers . . . Of course they are now scattered all over the world behind 
the battle lines and on the fighting fronts. They range from the husky 
six-wheeled- BIG SHOT down to the smaller weapons carriers and com- 
mand reconnaissance cars. They include thirty thousand ambulances— 
official Army vehicles of medical rescue on practically every front... 
We have tried to build these Army trucks to give the officers and men . 
who are doing the real fighting the dependable support they deserve. We have been authorized to pro- 
All of these Army trucks are direct descendants of the famous Dodge “duce 1144 and 2-ton DODGE Job- 
Job-Rated Trucks you see today faithfully hauling milk, foodstuffs, fuel, Rated TRUCKS for rationing to 


production materials and other wartime essentials. ; purchasers for essential wartime 
civilian use. See~your Dodge 
dealer. 


CMrysler. COLPOTALION orev ren 


9 P. M., E. W. T. You'll enjoy Major Bowes and 
PLYMOUTH + DODGE - DE SOTO .« CHRYSLER his Amateurs. 
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JOIN THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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U.S. Stymies deGaulle’s Plan 


for a Fait Accompli in France 


Hope Is to Delay Decision 
_ onHis Recognition Until Invasion 
Solves Problem of Leadership 


On June 3, 1943, seven men inet in the 
white-walled Palais d’Eté in Algiers. To- 
gether, under the dual Presidency of 
Gens. Henri Honoré Giraud and Charles 
de Gaulle, they formed the first adminis- 


trative body to represent all France-in-. 


exile—the French Committee of National 
Liberation. Last week, on the eve of its 


first anniversary, the committee decided - 


it had achieved the full stature of a gov- 
ernment. By ordinance it renamed itself 
the “Provisional Government of the 
French Republic.” : 


Disappointment: With its self-ap- 
pointment the de Gaulle government in 
Algiers achieved a goal it had long aimed 
for. But the dramatic move, the latest in 
the climb of the French-in-exile, came as 
a climax to a bitter disappointment. 
Though Washington was silent, it be- 
came indisputably clear last week that 
the Allies would not recognize the Pro- 
visional Government as such and that the 
United States would not take part in the 
conference to which Charles de Gaulle 
had been invited in London. French 
hopes for an accord with the Al- 
lies before the liberation of 
France appeared to have been 
finally dashed. 

When de Gaullists in Algiers 
explained the appearance of the 
Provisional Government last 
week as an answer to under- 
ground demands, they were cit- 
ing reasons that had existed two 
weeks earlier. At that time de 
Gaulle and the committee were 
anxious to please the Allies, for 
Prime Minister Churchill had 
just issued the invitation to visit 
London. Flattered, de Gaulle ac- 
cepted, and the committee 
dropped talk of a new name. 

But the French were soon dis- 
illusioned. Though Churchill an- 
noun that his invitation was 
made “with the full approval of 
the President of the United 
States,” it developed that the 
United States would not take 
-part. in.the negotiations. In Al- 
giers there was no one to explain 
American aloofness, for both Ed- 
win C. Wilson, Washington 
envoy to the committee, and 


’ Gaulle’s trip be done through 


De Gaulle: From the peaks to the depths a 


Robert Murphy, political adviser to the 
Mediterranean Allied Commander in 
Chief, were absent from their post. Their 
absence required that all planning. for de 
e Brit- 
ish envoy.in Algiers, Alfred Duff Cooper, 
and representations through him brought 
no reply for Washington. 


“Er—Oughtn’t We?” The United 
States decision to stay out of the parleys 


reduced their value ‘in French eyes. In — 


London, de Gaulle had planned to take 
over the slow negotiations between Maj. 
Gen. Joseph Pierre Koenig and Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, settling details of 
French participation in landing opera- 
tions alt occupation. He had meant to 
ask for a French seat on the European 
Advisory Commission and to negotiate a 
settlement on currency in liberated France 
and supplies for the underground. But 
any conference in which Eisenhower 
alone took part would coacern only mili- 
tary operations. Without American agree- 
ment to an Anglo-French accord on the 
Administration of France, de Gaulle be- 
lieved his negotiations hardly worth- 
while. ; 

The reaction in London was as sharp 
as in Algiers. British newspapers, long 
critical of United States policy, attacked 
it again and lashed their own government 
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for submitting to it* The Daily Mail ran 
a cartoon captioned “Salute the Soldier?” 
It showed de Gaulle passing and saluting 
Secretary of State Hull and Foreign Sec- 
retary Eden; while Hull pays no atten- 
tion, Eden is saying: “Er—oughtn’t we?” 
The Manchester Guardian, referring. to 
American criticism of Churchill’s “kind” 
words for Spain, said: “Americans could 
be’ taken more seriously if they were 
more conscious of their own mote. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt_.can be high-minded 
about Spain, but impenitently obstinate 
about France.” 

Significance . 

The American position, inexplicable to 
Algiers and criticized by Americans and 
British, is not as arbitrary as its critics. 
claimed nor is it based wholly on the 
President’s distaste for de Gaulle. Instead, 
it is based on diplomacy and the tough 
give-and-take between governments. 

In other’ three-way -negotiations de 


_ Gaulle has frequently attempted to play: 


off the United States and Britain. Now 
his opportunity to exploit current -Anglo- 
American -differences will be less if he ‘is 
compelled to negotiate successively with 
each, If he and the British disagree, the 
United States need not enter at all. If 
they agree, the United States—which will 
bear the brunt of the invasion—will have 
the final say. c 

While the French protested that an 
all-round preinvasion agreement was thus 
impossible, the Americans reasoned that 
if they chose, they could delay any deci- 
sion until the invasion itself settled the 
question of de Gaulle’s standing inside 
France. The British, apparently believing 


that de Gaulle will at least have a major- 


ity in France, support him—with an eye 
to, postwar friendship. But the breadth of 
. the Atlantic permits the United 
States a greater measure of de- 
tachment, and it thefefore de- | 
clines to prejudice the decision | 
of the French people them- 
selves. ‘ 
And if the Americans thus | 
employ relaying tactics to assure. 
the French people of this | 
freedom of choice, they will 
be following a pattern set by 
the British themselves. Several 
months ago President Roosevelt 
revised and forwarded the draft 
of an Anglo-American agreement 
to London where, if approved, 
it was to go through the Com- 
: bined Chiefs of Staff to Eisen- 
hower and serve to regulate his 
dealings with the French. With- 
out explanation, the Foreign Of- | 
fice pigeonholed the. draft and 
for weeks offered no views. 
American proddings finally 
evoked a statement that Prime 
® Westbrook Pegler reacted by devoting 


- one of his columns to a 
the United States was 
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This Sensitive, Sturdy Army Tank Compass 


If you are a 
manufacturer 
or. product de- 
sign engineer, your product may be 
totally unlike this Sherrill tank com- 


. pass in design or function; yet they 


may have a lot in common. Does 
your product require fine adjustment? 
Must it retain accuracy under ex- 
tremes of temperature conditions? Is 
it of complex design? Are such prop- 
erties as shock resistance, high di- 





Molder: Michigan Molder Plastics, Ine. 


electric strength, dimensional stabil- 
ity,and lasting surface finish essential? 

Manufacturers of the Sherrill com- 
pass found the answer to these mul- 
tiple requirements in one material— 
a BAKELITE impact-resistant phenolic 


plastic. This material is used for 23 | 


vital parts, comprising 70 per cent 
of the compass assembly. Each part 
was formed rapidly in asingle molding 
operation, avoiding costly and time- 
consuming machining operations. 


points the way to improved product design 


There are many types and forms 
of BAKELITE plastics. Investigate now 
the possibilities they offer for today’s 
essential production and for the im- 
proved products of tomorrow. - 

Write Department’ 17-M for a copy 
of “Bakelite Molding Plastics”. 
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BAKELITE CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCC) 


30 East 42ND STREET, New York 17, N.Y. 


— PLASTICS. 


Lop it for less than Ye-a man per week 


When workers sweat their systems lose essential 
salt... And salt és essential. It gives tone to the 
blood. It keeps body fluids in equilibrium. It 
helps maintain proper body temperatures. 

Loss of this salt through sweating dehydrates 
the body ... thickens the blood . . . causes Heat- 
Fag. The resulting fatigue and inalertness make 
production sag and accidents rise. 

To drink water alone is not the cure. It only 
dilutes the body fluids. The result is heat cramps 
... and more loss of production. 

The real answer, recommended by industrial 
doctors and endorsed by America’s greatest cor- 


porations, is to place salt tablets at every drink- © 


ing fountain, Then, workers who-sweat can get 


the salt they need when they take a drink of. 


water. Morton’s Salt Tablets are the easy, simple, 
sanitary way to replace the body salt sweated out. 
And the cost is less than 1 cent a man per week. 





This is What Happens 
When Sweating Robs 
the Body of Salt... . 


*#MEAT-FAG 




















=— 
QUICK DISSOLVING 
(Less than 30 Seconds) 


This tf how a Morton's Salt Tablet 
looks when magnified. See how 


soft and porous it ts inside. When 


swallowed with a drink of water, it 
dissolves in less than 30 seconds. 


Case of 9000, 10-grai 
salt tablets _ $260 


Salt-Dextrose tabi ; 
f 9000 - ad . $315 


MORTON'S DISPENSERS 
They deliver salt tablets, one ata 
time, quickly, cleanly—no waste. 
Sanitary, easily filled, durable. 

800 Tablet size - - - $3.25 


Order from your distributor or direct- 
ly from this advertisement ... Write 
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Minister Churchill would not, approve 
a directive empowering~ Eisenhower to 
deal with non-de Gaullists. 

To the United’States the British policy 
seemed equivalent to forcing de Gaulle 
on French dissenters at bayonet point. 
And to de Gaulle’s insistence that’ the 
only dissenters were Vichyites, the Unit- 
ed States replied that Eisenhower’s dis- 
cretion should then give de Gaulle 
and the British no concern. Actually, 
Washington is convinced that de Gaulle 
fears there will be non-Vichy dissenters. 


Eric, Henry, and Joe 

The Russians have a limitless adora- 
tion for American production. They es- 
teem businessmen who personify it such 
as Donald M. Nelson, head of the War 
Production Board. Last week they extend- 
ed their admiration to Eric A. Johnston, 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, who went to Moscow at 
Stalin’s invitation. . 

_ Someone may have coached Johnston 
but as he got out of the plane—which 
also brought back W. Averell Harriman, 
the American Ambassador, and his daugh- 
ter Kathleen—Johnston said exactly the 
right thing: “I am a production man. I 
make things that people use.” _ 

On June 3, A. I. Mikoyan, Soviet For- 
eign Trade Commissar, gave a luncheon 
for Johnston at Spiridonovka House, the 
antique mansion where many of the ses- 
sions of the Moscow conference were 
held. The “production man” continued 
his straight talking with a speech that 
had the punch of a tumbler of vodka. 

He started out by saying that Russians 
were “state-minded” while Americans were 
“private-minded.” Furthermore, he pro- 
claimed that American Communists were 


\ wasting their time in trying to change the 
, American social system and still following 
‘ “what they think is your- current policy. | 


If you take pepper, they*sneeze. If you 
have indigestion, they belch.” . 

This was strong stuff and the Russian 
trade experts gulped for a moment. But | 
they liked it. It was realistic. And John- 
ston probably won their hearts when he | 
told them that the 650 per cent increase | 
in Soviet industrial output between 1928 | 
and 1940 was “an unexampled achieve- 
ment in the industrial history of the 
whole world.” Finally, he made a plea for 
good will and the construction of 
“bridges” between the Soviet and Amet- 
ican economies. 

Almost at the same time, an American 
politician arrived at the opposite end of 
the Soviet. Vice President Henry A. Wal- 
lace turned up in Siberia on the first leg 
of his trip to China. At Irkutsk, Wallace 
‘made a speech .in Russian, 


Family Difference 


As the war progressed from Allied vic- 
tory to Allied victory, / had been 
feeling lonelier and . With Ger- 
many’s final defeat, General Franco could | 








Experience Shared ... Production Multiplied 


When war came to this nation, even the greatly ex- and supplies the fine optical glass which goes into lenses 
panded facilities of Bausch & Lomb could not meet the and prisms not only of the binoculars this company 
urgent demands for binoculars as well as the range manufactures, but into those of others as well. 

finders and other military instruments which only this By expanding its glass plant and by sharing its knowl- 
company was equipped to produce. There was a tre-: edge, Bausch & Lomb is making possible an uninter- 
mendously increased need, too, for optical instruments _ rupted supply of optical instruments which are necessary 
of the utmost precision for industrial research and _ .to America’s Armed Forces. 

control... that our fighting men might have fighting 

tools second to none. 


Faced with this situation, Bausch & Lomb at once in- B A U S C HW & L @ M B 


creased its own binocular production more than twelve 

hundred percent and multiplied its effectiveness by OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

making its specifications and production experience : 

available to six othef manufacturers. ssTasuisitty 
In addition, the Bausch & Lomb glass plant makes : mp 1853 


Makers of Optical Glass and 4 Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 
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well expect almost complete solitude. 
Then, on May 24, Prime Minister Church- 
ill spoke his famous “kindly words” about 
Spain. Franco had a friend now—and pre- 
sumably in the postwar world. 

Last week came some not so kindly 
words from less than a friend, In Wash- 
ington President Roosevelt told a press 
conference that, unlike Churchill, he was 
not satisfied with what Spain had been 
doing. With equal candor and even less 
. tact, Mrs. Roosevelt told her press con- 
’ ference that Churchill’s speech was “very 
characteristic” of the Prime Minister and 


ay 


that he “has thought a certain way for 
60 years and doesn’t want to change.” 
Churchill, who was just finishing his 
struggle with Latin in a small boys’ pre- 
paratory school 60 years ago, did not 
reply. ee 


Bulgaria Bows ; 

One of the last satellites of the Reich 
gave up last week. The nimble govern- 
ment of Bulgaria, after treading a waver- 
ing course between Germany and Russia 
for three years, finally fell completely into 


\ 
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the German camp. Its collapse came after 
two weeks of chaos in which Bulgaria 
shivered between German demands and 
Russian threats. The new government 
was announced—as in the, casé of Hun- 
gary—by the Germans. 

The crisis began on May 19 when Rus- 
sia, still maintaining a legation in Sofia, 
shifted from pan-Slav appeals to the Bul- 
garian people to outright intimidation of 
their government. A. Russian note at- 


tacked Bulgaria’s fulfillment of the Ger- © 


man-Bulgar alliance. 
The government of Premier Dobri 
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Cherchez la Femme: In the Pacific It’s a Feast or a Famine 


Two NEWSWEEK war correspondents 
in the Pacific recently visited two bases 
that the war has left behind. William 
Hipple stopped by an almost unknown 
island in the Central Pacific. Robert 
Shaplen returned to one of the most 
famous bases in the Southwest Pacific. 
Here is what they found: 


Johnston Island... 


This is a pile of sand and coral in the 
middle of the Pacific Ocean—717 miles 
southwest of Honolulu—where _trans- 
port planes en route to or from Tarawa, 
Kwajalein, or Guadalcanal stop over to 
fuel their engines and feed their pas- 
sengers. ‘ 

The stiff-legg assengers crawl out, 
take one look, and invariably exclaim: 
“What a place! Boy, would I hate to 
get stuck here!” 

Other spots have made claims, but 
J. I. would certainly survive in the finals 
of any contest to pick the smallest, lone- 
liest, and most desolate outpost where 
Americans are serving in this war: 

The foliage here is scattered patches 
of bunch grass, dry and brown. The 
sailors and marines have to hang up 
pictures of forests just to keep in mind 
what trees look like. California red- 
woods are as popular this season as 
Betty Grable. 

Barracks, mess halls, and offices— 
Quonset huts or wooden buildings— 
stand on the small knoll which runs 
down the center of the island, nowhere 
more than 15 feet above sea level. 
There once was a rise called “Summit 
Peak” near the eastern end, but it has 
been shaved down. It towered 44 feet. 

All the buildings are a dirty Con- 


federate gray, mostly from the coral 


dust, which whirls and penetrates every- 
where. The airfield runs down one side 
and a taxi-way and plane-dispersal area 
down the other. That’s your island. 
Until the conquest of the Marshalls 
and Gilberts, Johnston was rarely visited 
by more than one plane a week and one 
ship a month. Now it has become im- 
portant in the air route for Naval Air 


Transport Service (NATS) and Army 
Transport Command (ATC) planes and 
as a stopover for combat bom head- 
ing to or from the fighting zones. 

So civilization’s problems have come 
to Johnston, including the female prob- 
lem, On the rare occasions when nurses 
stop here, a special warning system goes 
into action. A modern Paul Revere 
mounted on a jeep Sweeps down the 
beaches shouting: “Women are coming! 
Women are coming! Take cover!” Nude 
bathers clothe themselves speedily or 
take shelter immediately in the nearest 
building. 

Women are regarded with awe. Many 
of the men haven't talked to one for 
more than a year. This statement in- 
cludes native women, because there have 
never been any natives on Johnston. 

One mess hall has a proud trophy— 
two cups with lipstick lip prints on the 
rims. They were made by Army evacua- 
tion nurses Alice -Kirsis of Arlington, 
Mass., and Elsie Nolan of Middletown, 
Mo., first women ever to set foot on 
this island. 

In the Quonset officers’ club a sign 
says: “On March 1, 1944, the first lady 
to enter this club was Second Lt. Jewell 
R. Ellis, U.S. Army evacuation: nurse. 
She stood on this spot.” 

“This spot”. has been memorialized 
by two small footprints presumably 
made by -Miss Ellis—in the Grauman’s 
Chinese theater manner—on a floor 
plaque. 

Enlisted ‘Navy men now stay on 
Johnston nine months, officers a year. 
They have movies nightly, -a salt-water 
swimming pool as well as beaches, fish- 
ing, reefing parties, volleyball, softball, 
boxing, table tennis, .a library, a soda 
fountain, rations of beer, good chow, 
and regular airmail delivery. 

But what a place! Boy, would I hate 
to get stuck here! William Hipple 


Port Moresby ... 


Today this is not exactly a ghost town, 
but it. has only a shade of its former 
grandeur as the chief Allied base in New 
Guinea. However, the prewar . tag 


-‘Moresby’s plane traffic is steadily di- 


o. _ 


“sleepy, t . ,ical town” doesn’t fit either. 

To begin with, there are too many 
buildings, many of which will no doubt 
be permanent. Although the volume of 


minishing, as well as its port traffic, 
great four-engine transports from the 
States have made it a stopover and the 
big airdrome is still busy. Probably it’s 
the nearest thing to an American air- 
field out here; the big planes land, then 
taxi right to the front door of the field 
office to debark and take on passengers. 
In the rest of New Guinea it’s a long 
hike from the revetments. 

And Moresby has women galore. In 
addition to scores of Red Cross girls 
who operate canteens and do other gen- 
eral tasks to make life more pleasant 
for the doughboys, the first contingent 
of Wacs has now arrived. They will 
work in the postal section, relieving 
enlisted men and officers for fighting. 
When the Wacs arrived in town last 
week, they gazed open-eyed at the na- 
tives, unpacked their barracks bags, and 
went right to work. Contrary to custom- 
ary female philosophy, the Wacs were 
warmly welcomed oy Red Crossers and 
nurses, who literally “have been run 
ragged by many months of dating. 

Dates in Moresby present a problem. 
There are only a few places to go- 
sometimes a movie, more often, for the 
officers, the club. The club is a pleasant 
pavilion built over the water on the 
side of the town. In the mornings you 
can get lemon juice, tomato juice, or 
tea with cakes served by natives (tips 
are not allowed). In the evening there 
are fairly good meals and an orchestra. 

-If the war fails to make any other 
lasting impression on Moresby, at least 
it will have sophisticated the natives. 
This story is typical: When a group of 
correspondents visited a nearby village 
recently, one fumbling scribe, gesticulat- 
ing helplessly, inquired of a dusky in- 
habitant: “You gottem tomtom me buy 
—?” And then gave an imitation of Gene 
Krupa. The native eyed him coldly and 
replied in almost impeccable English: 
“Oh, no, friend, we don’t have any 


drums around here.” 











Robert Shaplen } 





EXPLOSIONS 


How can a geologist 

say with greater cer- 

tainty that beneath a 

designated area there 

is one more potential 

oil-bearing formation 
which might produce some of the 
many new oil wells which the U.S. 
needs so urgently in 1944? 

One of his best oil-finders is 
dynamite. Carefully controlled 
explosions send shock waves 
into the earth. When these shock 
waves strike rock layers, they 
bounce back tothesurface—and the 
vibrations (like an earthquake’s) 
are charted on seismographic film. 


The oscillations shown on the chart—coupled with the recorded 
time-lapse between explosion and vibration — indicate the na- 
ture and location of the rock structure beneath. Thus a series of 
these man-made earthquakes creates a map of underground con- 
tours which reveals to the geophysicist where oil may be found. 
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Perfecting dynamite as an instru- 
ment for “seismic. prospecting” 
has been a long-term project of 
Hercules research . . . first in de- 
termining the most efficient ex- 
plosive compound . . . then in 
creating Spiralok*, the water-re- 
sistant cartridges that can be 
quickly screwed together into one 
long charge of required amount... 
and in developing Vibrocaps*, the 
special detonators which have been 
of inestimable value in furthering 
the accuracy of the seismographic 
chart. 

In our work with Explosives, 
Cellulose Products, Rosin & Ter- 


pene Chemicals, Synthetics, Chemical Cotton and Papermakers’ 
Chemicals — we are constantly striving to find new ways 
to aid industry. If you have a problem in which one of our 
chemicals might help, you are invited to write to Dept. N-64, 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Why wanters can't be takers 


It is easy to understand why what 
goes into our larders can’t be a mat- 
ter of individual aggressiveness— for 
everyone knows there’s a scarcity of 
many needed things. 

And certainly heaping plates for 
some could easily mean privation for 
others—that’s why unrestricted buy- 
ing is a ruled-out privilege, why we 
no longer can follow our own fancies, 
why we must have rationing. These 
are divide-up days. 


An equally fair brand of thinking is 
behind the purchase-limits placed on 
IMPERIAL—with all America’s distill- 
eries engaged in the production of war 
alcohol, the present supply of whis- 
key must last longer than originally 
intended. 

That’s why you are asked to limit 
your purchases of this famed “vel- 
veted” whiskey to one bottle at a time 
—but certainly a little for all is better 
than a lot for a few. 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 proof. 70% neutral spirits distilled from fruit and grain 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


IMPERIAL .z2%z. 
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Boshiloff fell and the regents of Bulgaria 
called on Christo Kalfoff, admirer of the 
Nazis and president of: the Bulgarian 
Parliament, to form a new Cabinet. But 
Bulgarian politicians were afraid to join 
a government in such direct opposition 
to Russia and the Bulgarian Army refused 
to support it, just as it has refused to fight 
Russia. Boshiloff came back and Regent 
Bogdan, Philoff went to Berchtesgaden. 

Philoff returned, apparently with some 
sort of German ultimatum. At any rate, 
the Regency Council shook up the High 
Command. Two generals were dismissed 
and reported imprisoned, while other of- 
ficers fled south into Turkey. The semi- 
military State Police, already in complete 
control of Bulgarian civilians, was de- 
creed part of the militia, under German 
command. Then a new government was 
formed under Ivan Bagrianoff, onetime 
adjutant of the late Tsar Boris III, for- 
mer Agriculture Minister, and an accom- 
plice of the Nazis of long standing (in 
1941 he helped negotiate Bulgaria’s ad- 
herence to the Axis). Taking the’ Pre- 
miership and Foreign Ministry for him- 
self, he organized a Cabinet of obscure 
Naziphiles “capable of maintaining or- 
der.” 


Bozidar Pourich, he ap aled to all Yugo- 
slavs—“to lay aside differences and 
postpone all internal political issues until 
after the liberation of the country.” With- 
out mentioning’either Tito or Gen. Draja 
Mikhailovich, his discarded Minister of 
War, the King saluted “with ever-grow- 
ing admiration the heroic deeds of those 
fighting men and women who are refusing 
to compromise with the enemy.” 

To reconcile those fighting men and 
women, Subasich announced that he 
would consult with representatives of 
Tito’s liberation movement before form- 
ing his Cabinet. His goal was a coalition 
government with Partisan representation 
and a.united Yugoslav guerrilla army un- 
der Allied command. Subasich prepared 
to leave for Italy, to meet Tito’s men at 
Bari. If that failed, he was ready to go 
into Yugoslavia. 


De Valera Gets His Men 


On May 9, when a government-spon- 
sored transport bill was defeated in the 
Dail-Eireann by one vote, Premier Eamon 
De Valera seized on this minor technical 
issue as a vote of nonconfidence and per- 
suaded ageing President Douglas Hyde to 
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call a general election. Quickly he em- 
barked with his Fianna Fail party on the 
most placid election campaign Eire has 
ever seen. 

Opponents complained that De Va- 
lera’s motive in demanding an election | 
was to achieve a Dail majority for Fianna 
Fail—which it has lacked by three votes 
for the past year. They protested, too, 
that the reduction in the Irish electorate, 
caused by the absence of volunteers in 
the British armed forces and thousands 
of other Irish working in Britain, was to 
Fianna Fail’s advantage. But the opposi- 
tion’s greatest weakness was lack of 
strong campaign issues. Its chief demand 
was for a coalition government, but onl 
one of its candidates dared touch Eire’s 
hottest issue—neutrality. He was James 
Dillon, County Monaghan Independent, 
who bluntly registered disapproval of De 
Valera’s refusal to the United States’ re- 
quest that he break with the Axis. 

On May 30, then, jaunting cars and 
donkey carts, taking the place of gasoline- 
dry cars, carried the Irish to the polls. 
When the votes were counted they added 
up to an impressive national vote of con- 
fidence in the Premier. In his own Coun- 
ty Clare, he got almost twice the number 
of votes needed to win. In the 





Plain ‘Yugoslav’ 


In a last dramatic step to save 
his shaky throne and to reconcile 
the opposing aims and armies of 
Mikhailovich, the Serb tradition- 
alist, and Tito, the Croat Com- 
munist, young. King Peter : of 
Yugoslavia appointed a new 
Prime Minister last week. He 
was Dr. Ivan Subasich, a man 
who poatedy calls himself 
“Yugoslav,” and who has care- 
fully held aloof from the bitter 
political rows between the gov- 
ernment-in-exile and its oppo- 
nents. His appointment, said the 
King, was consecrated “to the 
high purpose of working with all 
those elements in our country 
who are actively resisting the 
enemy. 

His appointment was also the 
result of British pressure on Peter 
to form a government accept- 
able to Marshal Tito and Russia. 
Subasich is 52, a Croat with a 
broad Slav face and shrewd 
green eyes. He served as a vol- 
unteer with the Serb Army in the 
last war and later was first gov- 
emor of autonomous Croatia. 
One of the first exiled Yugoslavs 
to recognize Tito’s Partisans as 





Dail, Fianna Fail: won 76 seats, 
Fine Gael 30, Farmers 12, La- 
bor 8, National Labor 4, and 
Independents 8 (including Dil- 
lon). De Valera won his major- 
ity. The Irish let him—and the 

es—know that they wanted. 
to stay neutral. 


Brave New World?’ 


What will things be like after 
the war? Most Britons are gloomy 
in their answers. People will find 
the world as laissez faire as ever, 

» they think. Jobs will be scarce. 
Soldiers probably won't get their 
old billets back. Demobilization 
will be slow. Probably there'll 
be another war anyway. 

These were some of the Brit- 
ish views just published in a 
book, “The Journey Home,” by 
Mass Observation, a British or- 
ganization which is an advertis- 
ing survey—political poll hybrid. 
Based on 570 interviews, half in 

. London and half in the prov- 
= §6inces, plus statements of the 
M-O “national panel of volun- 
tary observers” in reporting their 
thoughts and those of their 
friends, the report portrays the 


‘ = Acme “anxieties, fears, and hopes of 
an rg Sah fighting force, he End of a Cathedral? 'it‘took medieval builders three millions and their probable be- 
went from the United States to centuries to finish the magnificent cathedral at Rouen. havior when the time before de- 
England last month with the ex- Almost by a miracle, the church survived the German _ mobilization arrives.” Highlights: 
Press purpose of unifying the attack on Rouen in 1940. It also apparently came safely  @ “Despair is very wide; in some 
government of Yugoslavia. through more recent Allied bombings, as this German _ groups such as older men, coal 


“ _ As Peter announced his final 
break with the Conservative, 
Serb-dominated government of 





photograph purports: 
Nazis announced that 


‘ 


to show, Last week, however, the: 
an explosion, possibly from a de- 
layed-action bomb, had wrecked the cathedral. 





miners, and private soldiers, it is 
also very.deep.” This is not just 
fear for their personal futures 


WITH PLEASURES FEWER 


@ Roast beef is good... but freedom 
tastes better! So let’s just make the 
most of those pleasures left. 


Richer, more velvety MARLBOROS 
give a new fillip to smoking! Only 
slightly more per. pack, the differ- 
ence adds up to far choicer tobaccos 
that cheaper cigarettes simply can- 
not afford. Try -Marisoros! Give 
your smoking added zest! (PLAIN 
Enps—also Ivory Tips.) 
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but “profound concern about the future 
of mankind in general,” showing “virtual 
collapse of the idea of inevitable prog. 
ress.” Since the war began, the sequence 


“has been: “enthusiasm, incredulity, cyni- 


cism, apathy.” 
@ Only 3 per cent of the: total expect 

demobilization to take less than a year. 
Yet soldiers themselves feel they will man- 
age personally to get out quickly and 
many civilians even think the soldiers ° 
may take matters into their own hands. 
@ The majority expect widespread un- 
employment, though many think there 
is plenty to be done in reconstruction. 
However, only one man in ten and one 
woman in five personally do not expect 
to get work. 

@ Unrest showed up in the numbers 
wanting a change of jobs and a simpler 
life or desiring to leave England alto. 
gether. Fear of purposelessness led to an 
interest in “private adventurism and 
escape.” 

@ Nearly half the London sampling ex- 
pected another war and a further fifth 
thought it probable. 

@ A vast ‘majority approved wartime 
controls such as rationing. 


Rip in Australia 

A 21-year-old Rip Van Winkle came 
out of the Australian bush last week and 
marched into the Melbourne headquar- 
ters of the Netherlands Indies Army. 
There he told a tale of delayed patriot- 
ism that bulged the eyes of his fellow 
Dutchmen. He was Edward Vliet of Lone 
River, Queensland, ending a joumey ol 
2,000 miles. 

The son of a Dutch couple, who in 
1923 were investigating Australia’s 
far north, young Edward was left an or- 
phan at 3 months. An Australian couple 
n Kennedy, friends of his parents, 
took the baby to Lone River. There in the | 
barren, reaches of Queenslandjs northern) 
district, 270 miles north of Cooktown on| 
the Coraf'Sea, they reared the boy. The 
Kennedys had no neighbors and no radio. | 
News came only when a passing prospec-| 
tor or drover stopped by. 

In 1940 a prospector left a newspaper’ 
which told how England had declared! 
war on Germany the year before. The 
news was too remote to bother the Ken- 
nedys. But last November another paper 
arrived with startling news: a picture of 
Dutch soldiers with a caption Saying that 
an army was being raised in Melbourne 
to drive the faps out of the Indies. Young 
Vliet saddled his horse and said “So| 
long.” 

After a few hundred miles his horse, 
gave out. For the-rest of the six-month 
journey Vliet walked, with occasional 
stolen train rides or thumbed lifts. In Mel- 
bourne, shy and bewildered by his first 
city, he shivered in dungarees. and a cot- 
ton shirt. The Dutch gave him a uniform 
and arranged for army training (includ- 
ing instruction in the Dutch language). 
Vliet quietly took in the sights. 
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rapping jobs is a packaging problem 


The only way to keep everybody employed is to 
keep everybody able to buy things. And vice versa. 
If waste can be reduced, prices can be lowered. 


- New methods: imagineered, will create jobs. mak- 


ing machinery required by those methods. 

the war, new packaging methods for 
dehydrated foods, for example, may bring more 
kinds of food to more tables. Heat-sealed packets 
of Alcoa Aluminum Foil, developed for soldiers 


on steamy Pacific isles, permanently and com- 


pletely protect the contents against water and 
moisture vapor. How many future jobs this one 
idea can create provokes wholesome speculation. 

Aluminum Foil farther prevents waste by pro- 


‘tecting against air-borne contamination, light, 


radiant heat and insects. 

This means that perishable gold wrapped in 
Alcoa Foil can be. stored longer and shipped 
farther. And foil is flexible. It fits tight. A foil 


milk bottle hood requiring a surprisingly small 
amount ‘of aluminum protects the lip .more - 


thoroughly than any other material. we know ‘of. 





Also, because aluminum is nontoxic and re- 
sistant to corrosion, it can usually be placed in 
direct contact with the contents—as a cap on a 
ketchup bottle, a barrel for beer, a carboy for 
nitric acid or a collapsible tube for many types 
of products. 

How soon Alcoa Foil and Sheet will be avail- 
able for civilian packaging cannot be predicted. 
The ingots from which both are rolled—like that 
shown—are being turned out in such great | 
quantities that we hope some may soon lend a 
hand packaging the things we need to finish the 
war and repair the damage. 

The need to raise the world’s standard of liv- 
ing throws a challenge at distribution. And dis- 
tribution points at packaging: how light in weight 
can a package be; how permanent? 

The right answer can wrap up a lot of eniploy: : 
ment, For you the answer may very well be 
aluminum. 

For experience in the application of aluminum, © 
Imagineers are depending = Aleoan 
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Uniforms vs. Zoot Suits 


The trouble had been brewing - for 
months. It grew from the first dance-hal] 
washroom fight in downtown Montreal in 
which a couple of sailors were beaten up 
by young civilians. Sailors passed on the 
word to sailors, soldiers to soldiers. When 
the antagonism spread to dance floors, 
juke-box soda fountains, and cheap res- 
taurants, Montrealers expected a flare-up. 
It came last Saturday night. 

Fed up with rough treatment by civil- 
ians who appeared to them to be of 
military call-up age, the sailors (aided by 
a few soldiers and merchant seamen) 
staged a cleanup offensive in dance-halls 
and cafés along St. Catherine Street, in 
the heart of the business and amusement 
district. The servicémen were after the 
sharp-dressing youngsters who had started 
the feud, but in.the process of more or 
less wrecking twenty amusement places 
they ‘tangled with civilians generally. . 


Showdown: Montreal police, who ar- 
rested 40 rioters (mostly sailors) and 
charged one civilian with attempted mur- 
der against two merchant seamen, pre- 
ferred to cite the servicemen-zoot-suiters 
feud as the cause of the outbreak. But it 
was much more deeply rooted than that. 

Behind the trouble was the voluble 
nationalism of French-speaking Canadi- 
ans, which had often made life unpleasant 
—and sometimes embarrassing—for Eng- 
lish-speaking soldiers, airmen, and sailors 
stationed or visiting in Quebec. French- 


Canadian isolationism had been unflag-- 


ging since the war started. In Montreal it 
had been sometimes violent; reprisal was 
no surprise. 


Nonbelligerent 


Personal publicity rarely comes to the 
Canadian draftee who chooses to wear 

is army uniform only in Canada and 
declines to volunteer for service abroad. 
Theodore (Ted) Dubois had known pub- 
licity before as 1941 Canadian and Amer- 
ican. single-sculls champion; last week, 
as a stay-at-home draftee, he received 
more—and less favorable mention. 

To the Ottawa Rowing Club, whose 
President, Capt. Roy L. Byron, had 


‘urged Dubois to volunteer and thus al- 


low the club to keep his name on its 
honor roll, the sculler wrote: “In rowing 
it seems my temperament is such that 
where I can punish ‘myself, it’s just fine 
and dandy—but when it comes to hand- 
ing it out, I just cannot do it.” 


The letter was printed in virtually. 


every Canadian newspaper. The club 
promptly blacked out Dubois’s name 
from the honor roll. 


Obverse of King’s Coin 


John Curtin of Australia was entitled 
to a hearing as a runner-up-in the London 
planning debate of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers (winner: Mackenzie 
King of Canada, adamant against closer 
ties). Last week he got it, on Mr. King’s 
invitation, before a joint Commons and 
Senate session in Ottawa. 

Bluntly, Curtin put his case: “Let us, 


since we have found fraternity. and as- 


sociation and collaboration so indispens- 
able to get the strength with which to 
meet the attack, preserve that association 
and use it.” Z 

Curtin was speaking of empire associa- 








National Film Board 


Curtin (left), champion of empire, with Mrs. Curtin and Mackenzie King 





tion, and not the kind of association ad- 
vocated by Mr. King, who had found 
Canadian wartime collaboration with the 
United States and Russia to be just as 
meaningful, in the military sense, as the 
historic close association with Britain. 

But Curtin’s visit meant more than just 
a chance to state the empire case. It was 
significant for two other reasons: (1) His 
presence proved that the differences 
among empire leaders revealed at their 
London meeting had been accepted with 
mutual respect. (2) His firsthand report 


_ of Australia’s war effort helped prepare 


Canadians for a later phase of the fight- 
ing—the war against Japan. 

And to Canadians who might have 
wondered how Australia really liked hav- 
ing their military affairs in the hands of 
an American, Gen Douglas MacArthur, 
Curtin said frankly: “I have a great ad- 
miration for him and for his achieve- 
ments. His devotion to duty could not 
have been greater had he been an Aus- 
tralian officer.” 


Desiccated Ontario 


Simple arithmetic had never been so 
dry. Applied to Ontario’s set liquor sup- 
ply, it meant this: At the rate of four big 
(40-ounce) bottles a month for 155,295 
permit holders in January 1943, the sup- 
ply was sufficient; when the ranks of per- 
mit holders swelled to 1,227,459 in Janu- 
ary 1944, there was only one medium- 
sized (26-ounce) bottle a month avail- 
able a person. And last week, with 1,282,- 
938 qualified buyers seeking to quench 
a hot-weather thirst, the ration was cut 
to one small (18-ounce) bottle a month. 

In Ontario, Premier George A. Drew 
led the accusing chorus that blamed the 
drought on Ottawa, which in Decen:ber 
1942 forced provincial rationing by or- 
dering a 30 per cent cut in the nation’s 
liquor supply. Drinking Ontarians were 
reluctant to admit that they had dried up 
the supply themselves by having their 
non-drinking friends buy the rationed 
stuff for them. 


Canadian Trends — 


Civilian Drug: By _ late july peni- 
cillin will be available for civilian use in 





Canada, though the armed services will | 


continue to get most of the supply... 


Memorial: The $100,000 John W. 
Dafoe Fund being raised in Winnipeg 
will promote world organization, the chief 
interest of the late editor of The Winni- 
peg Free Press, probably through an- 


nual lectures byworld figures at the 


University of Manitoba. 


Nationalist: Camillien Houde, former 
mayor of Montreal, is expected to join 
one of the Quebec’ nationalist political 
groups on his release from internment 
camp. The extremist Bloc Populaire is 
most likely. to get him. 
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METROPOLITAN MOMENTS... ..%. 1... ee ee ses by Peter Arno 





‘‘Now who was the gentleman wanted the 
’ Manhattan made with Calvert Reserve?P’’ 


Eason for the Big Push here is simply 


. this: no Manhattan is quite so mouth- 
wateringly desirable as one made with 
Calvert Reserve. Because this rare whiskey 
has a knack of blending with—rather than 
overpowering — the other of your mixed- 


drink ingredients. Too, Calvert Reserve’s 
magnificent “soft” flavor adds a touch of 
heaven to a drink! Yes, now that fine whis- 
key comes from limited stocks, here, more 
than ever, is...“the choicest whiskey you 


can drink or serve’, 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, N.Y. C., Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof — 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 


> 
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Jumping the Gun 
Ecuador Rejects Ballots for Bullets, 
Ousts Arroyo in Pre-Election Revolt 


For months Ecuador had been sick of : 


President Carlos Arroyo del Rio. The 
Democratic Alliance was angry because 
its candidate for President, José Maria 
Velasco Ibarra, was not allowed to enter 
the country (Newsweek, April 10). The 
National Committee of Ecuadorian Work- 
ers (50,000 members) was equally hos- 
tile because labor leaders had been ar- 
rested, held incommunicado, and sub- 
jected to a torture known as empareda- 
do* in a vain effort to force them to con- 
fess a. year-old revolutionary plot. Thou- 
sands of rank-and-file citizens resented 
the brutality of Arroyo’s carabineros. 

On the night of Sunday, May 28, five 
days before the elections which would 
have named Arroyo's successor, unrest 
flared into a revolt, deposed Arroyo, and 
put Velasco Ibarra in office. 


The Battle: The fighting started short- 
ly after 10 p.m. at the corner of Santa 
Elena and Colén Streets, near the center 
of the port city of Guayaquil, when sev- 
eral carabineros (national police) shouted 
insults at some drafted artillerymen of 
the General Villamil garrison—their an- 
cient rivals. Shots were fired and the ar- 
tillerymen were soon reinforced by others 
and some 100 civilians shouting “Viva 
Velasco Ibarra!” . 

At 10:30 the soldiers brought up a 
75-millimeter cannon and fired five rounds 
down the street to keep the people in- 
doors. At 11 two tanks (Lend-Lease) ad- 
vanced toward the carabinero barracks, 
followed by armored cars and a crowd 
of. civilians carrying rifles and bags of 
cartridges. At 11:30 the first of the dead 
and. wounded were brought back from 
the firing line. 

In the early hours of Monday morn- 
ing a tank began an attack from the cor- 
ner of Cuenca and Chimborazo Streets. It 
was followed by conscripts and civilians, 
who met a withering fire from machine 
guns on the terrace of the barracks. The 
tank had to stop because of engine trou- 
ble. A second, which tried to come to its 
aid, burned out a clutch. 

The fighting was steady until 7:30 


women, and children—rushed forward 
with the soldiers as soon as the main bat- 
tle had ended. Those inside the barracks 
threw rifles, swords, ammunition—every- 
thing loose—out of the windows. Then 
they set the building on fire. The flames 
spread quickly. Young boys ran out from 
the crowd to pick up souvenirs amid ex- 
ploding grenades and powder kegs. 

By 9 oclock nothing remained of the 
barracks but smoking rubble and ‘the 
charred bodies of carabineros. 

The fighting had cost about 100 dead 
and as many more wounded. Ninety of 
the carabinero corps of 500 were known 
to have been Velasquistas at heart and 
were allowed to go free. Some 100 were 
taken prisoner; the rest had been killed 
or had fled to the country. 


The Victory: In Quito, the capital, a 
crowd of workers and students called for 
a general strike to back up the Guayaquil 
uprising; so Arroyo resigned. 

On Wednesday afternoon Velasco 
Ibarra returned in triumph to Quito. A 





a.m. when the conscripts charged for- . 


ward, overran a blood-filled gutter where 
many carabineros had died at their posts, 
broke into the barracks, and made pris- 
oners of the few still able to walk. 


The Fire: Isolated carabineros kept up 
a sniping fire from nearby houses. Never- 
theless, a crowd of hundreds—men, 





®The victim is placed in a metal tank of water and- 


subjected to repeated electric shocks, 


: International 
Scarred Hero: Slashed by machetes, 
Dr. Arturo Romero of El Salvador ar- 
rives in the United States for plastic 
surgery. Serious wounds were dealt him 
during the April revolution. But soon 
he may. be El Salvador’s President. 
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crowd-of 30,000 heard his promise that 
he would not be a dictator and that his 
government would cooperate with the 
United Nations. : 

He is Ecuador’s seventeenth President 
in twenty years. 


Cuban Upset 


It was Cuba’s first election under a 
new law providing fines of 50 cents to 
$500 (U. S.) for failure to vote. So even 
on May 31, the day before the balloting, 
there was a certain amount of political 
excitement. 

Officials closed the University of Ha- 
vana at noon following an angry debate 
in the Law School building cantina over 
the relative merits of the Presidential 
candidates, Dr. Ramén Grau San Martin 
and Carlos Saladrigas Zayas. In a bar at 
the town of Santa Rita a miner named 
Braulo Gil shouted “Viva Saladrigas!” 
with such frenzy that he fell over dead. 


Viva Grau! On Thursday voters began 
to line up at 7:30 a.m., but voting was 
delayed by confusion over the new sys- 
tem. Though more than 200 had gath- 
ered at 167 Calle de Industria in down- 


town Havana by 8 oclock, none could . 


cast his ballot until 10:15. At 121 Calle 
de Patrocinio, in suburban Vibora, a 
curly-haired Grau student leader, Fer- 
nando Aran, 20, reached the head of the 
line at 1:30 after a six-hour wait. A neigh- 
bor offered three bottles of cold beer for 
his place but he scorned them, shouting: 
“I would stand in the hot sun for two days 
to vote for Grau. Viva Grau!” 

The island was full of such enthusiasts. 
By Friday night Grau’s election by a 
good majority was assured and a student 
parade roared down off University hill 


_ with fireworks and noisemakers. Crowds 


swarmed onto the tops of streetcars to 
cheer for Grau and for President Batista, 
who was a hero for providing an honest 
election. The outcome was a tremendous 
upset. Saladrigas and his well-financed, 


- government-supported coalition had been 


expected to sweep the country against 
Grau, who had campaigned on a shoe- 
string, just as- Batista had done in 1940 
(NEWSWEEK, May 1). 


Last Laugh: Grau’s program calls 
t 


for. collaboration with other nations in 
foreign affairs, fair treatment for foreign 
capital, and better rural education. As 
President he will have a chance to carry 
out economic and labor reforms he tried 
to initiate in 1983, when he was Presi- 
dent for a brief time in the Revolt of the 
Sergeants. 

Then he was forced to resign because 
Sumner Welles advised the State Depart- 
ment against recognition of his govern- 
ment. Now, no one at home or abroad 
could challenge his right to office. In his 
first statement after election he saluted 
“our neighbors, the sons of Washington, 
Lincoln, and Roosévelt;” so he appeared 
willing to let bygones be bygones. 
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Frigidaire, busy with war produc- 
tion... today is no less proud of 
the millions of Frigidaire products, 
‘made in peacetime, now serving 
their users so well, so depend- 
ably, in so many helpful ways. 


Now when it’s important to get all the 
good from the food you use, Frigidaire 
Electric Ranges are giving valuable 
help. Through low-water cooking 
they’re saving vitamins and other 
food values often boiled away. 


Aceurately-controlled electric heat 
is helping conserve “points” and 
money by making the less-costly cuts | 
of meat more savory and tender. And. | 
these ranges’ many automatic features 
leave more time and energy for other 
wartime tasks. 


We're glad that when this help isso } 
important, these ranges are serving 











pendability has been the aim of the- 
whole Frigidaire organization: the 
plant worker, ‘the dealer and the 
service man. ~ 

To .continue to make Frigidaire 
products America’s first choice is our ' 
goal for the future. The fulfillment of » “7 ioockan, give it ap!” is the usual 


: Be FRIGIDAIRE 


ie ; Division, of 


- GENERAL MOTORS 












our plans must await Victory. But one comment of a Frigidaire Electric Range : Peocetime builders of 
thing is certain: there-willbe more and ener. Thé 1942 model shown here - inclies RATORS « RANGES © WATER HEATERS 
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Brewster Sit-In Casts Shadow 
of Cutback Problem to Come 


Union Shows How Pressure 
Can Force Offer of New Work 
When Contract is Ended 


Government, labor, and management 
glimpsed last week what can happen 
when war contracts are ended in thou- 
sands of big and little factories across 
America. 

On May 22 the Navy canceled con- 
tracts for Corsair fighters at the plants of 
the Brewster Aeronautical Corp. in Long 
Island City, N.Y., and Johnsville, Pa. 
The cutback was part of a program to 
reduce fighter-plane output, now ahead 
of schedule because combat losses have 
been only two-thirds of estimates. Brew- 
ster was the smallest producer of Corsair 
fighters enone the three plants turning 
them out, and the termination was de- 
cided upon beeause its production costs 
were highest. The Navy estimated a 
Brewster Corsair fighter cost $72,000, 


compared with $63,000 at Chance Vought _ 


und $57,000 at Goodyear. 

To the 18,500 Brewster workers the 
news was a stunning blow. Immediately 
they set out to dramatize their plight to 
the nation. Inventing a wartime “sit-in,” 
they marched to the plants and took their 
regular places on the production line. To 


register their disapproval of the Navy or- — 


der, they offered to work for nothing. ~ 


Sitting It In: Thus began an incredible 
demonstration. It went on for two days. 
As two dozen pickets marched in front of 


Act II: Outlook from an idle assembly line 





Act I: The balcony scene from Brewster 
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the eight-story factory building in Long 
Island City, workers gathered.on the bal- 
conies high over the street and shouted 
to the crowds below. At a nearby canteen 
busy women volunteers made sandwiches 
and coffee; a steady procession of men 
rushed the food into the Brewster build- 
ing. Falling like confetti on the watching 
crowd below were paper scraps tossed 
from the building—the dismissal notices 
of the Brewster workers. The Navy was 
the butt of constant catcalling and booing 
that echoed through the street outside the 
plant. 

But the sympathy of onlookers was not 
altogether with the demonstrators. A 
New York Times reporter moving through 
the crowd heard bitter criticism of Brew. 
ster workers. “So they want work, do 
they?” one woman asked of no one in 
particular. “Well, let me tell you some 
thing. They had their chance to work 
but they didn’t. I know—I worked in that 
wey for a year and they were disgrace- 

ul. 

The end of the sit-in at both Long 
Island City and Johnsville came by union 
order but only after President Roosevelt, 
James F. Byrnes, director of Economic 
Mobilization, and a Senate subcommittee 
had joined efforts to get new work for the 
plant. By last Friday the workers imme- 
diately affected by the termination order 
were being paid off, buoyed up by a War! 
Production Board announcement that it 

‘was “scouring the oxnye’ 8 for munitions) 
items: which Brewster plants could tum} 
out. — [ 


Significance | 

The Brewster Aeronautical Corp. has| 
long been the béte noire of the aviation 
industry. With a business history resem- 
bling a Cag y ng chapter from a pen 
ny-dreadful, it has had Nazi spy scares 
strikes, labor disputes, and Congression: 
investigation. Taken over by the Navy be 
cause of production failures, it has seen 
numerous management changes. Eve 





the magic touch of Henry J. Kaiser, wha 


Associated Preset 


... Act III: The shades of night have fallen: on with the dance! 
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Starting with a few Underwood 
Sundstrands, one Jorge grocery 














Figure on an Underwood Sundstrand f 


Faster, easier figuring saves precious 
minutes every hour. 
When you figure on an Underwood 


’ Sundstrand you’re figuring on a 


machine that pays for itself as you figure. 

Basic principle of the Underwood 
Sundstrand is its simple method of 10- 
key “touch operation.” With all fi- 
gure keys under the fingertips of one 
hand, operators can quickly attain 
speeds they never thought possible. 


And hecause their eyes are kept on 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day— 


Underwood. Elliott Fisher Company 7 


See Park Avenne, New York 16, N. Y. 


the work sheets and don’t have to help 
the fingers “‘pick and choose” from a_ 
multiplicity of keys, there is no back- 
and-forth headswing to cause fatigue. 

A call to your Underwood Sundstrand 
representative will bring you, without 
obligation, interesting information on 
this time-saving adding-figuring 


machine e 4 


Underwood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring 
Machines are available subject to War Produc- 


tion Board authorization. 
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Wings with a Wallop! — 


Where can you find a better all-round fighter than the Naval Air 
Crewman? In combat, he’s a deadly machine gunner. Before and 
after, he’s a radioman, machinist’s mate, or ordnance man. 

If a radioman, he’s an expert on code, head-tapping, blinker, sema- 
phore. If a “mech,” he knows airplanes inside out. He knows. For 


he flies in the plane he works on. If an ordnance man, he knows how — 


to keep machine guns, bombs, and torpedoes in shape to sting. 
He’s fighting the war every minute... the only non-commissioned 
Navy man permitted to wear silver wings. And, for this job, he’s a 


* * * 


We like to think that the stabilizers and automatic pilots that we 
build for the Norden Bombsight System are on every mission with 


. these men. We like to think, too, that you understand why we can’t 


MOTORS .- 






produce electric fans for civilian use this summer. 

For war industry, however, we can supply ventilating equipment, 
electric motors, hoists, cranes, machine drives, and pumps. Your in- 
quiry concerning these products will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
dress: Robbins « Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In‘Canada: Robbins 
& Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 


MACHINE DRIVES - FANS. MOYNO PU 


HOISTS - CRANES - 
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left the company some months ago; failed 
to break the-curse. And after last week, 
one high New Dealer confessed: “Only 
God could have helped Brewster, and 
evidently He wasn’t there.” 

The Navy action at Brewster, admitted- 
ly a weak sister in aviation, came as no 
surprise. But by failing to follow the for- 
mula for cushioning contract termination 
as outlined in the Baruch-Hancock re- 
port (Newsweek, Feb. 28), the Navy 
left itself open to criticism. Moreover, 
the sit-in incident traced the outlines of 
a dangerous pattern: By the results it got 
from its unique pressure on the Adminis- 
tration, the United Automobile Workers 
Union demonstrated the possibility that 
government agencies will henceforth 
scamper to “make work” not needed in 
winning the war. 

There was another angle to the Brew- 
ster demonstration. The workers laid off 
were not without job offers. The War 
Manpower Commission said it had lined 
up 11,000 openings for’the 9,000 people — 
affected. Seventeen high-priority war- 
plant representatives visited the Long 
Island City plant trying to recruit man- 
power. The hitch was that Brewster 
workers had been getting $1.06 an hour. 
Their new offers were but. 60 to 70 cents 
an hour. Thus with hope held out for 
more work at Brewster, the job offers 
found few takers. It boiled down to an 
understandable yen for top war wages— 
‘where the getting still looks good. 


Seadog Shortage 


On the eve of the biggest job in its 
history (which is as old as the nation), 
the United States merchant marine was 
feeling a crippling manpower pinch, the 
most serious since war.began.. No official 
statements had been issued, but this 
week, NEwsweEEX learned, Maritime Com- 
mission and War Shipping Administra- 

tly aping formal 
‘demands for a revision of draft policies 
which affect the maritime service. . 

To man the ships, they: planned to ask 
Selective Service to (1): modify the re- 
striction which prevents men between 18 
and 26 from enlisting in the merchant 
marine unless first: rejected for military 
service, (2) permit a certain number of - 
draftees to choose service in the merchant 
marine, or (3) assign a certain percent- 
age of draftees tp erably those with sea 
experience) to the merchant marine. 

The undercover story of the scramble 
to keep the WSA’s big fleet on the seas 
was told by the employment rolls at hir- 
ing halls. Of the 140,000 men now in the 
maritime service, 20 to 25 per cent were 
leaving annually. Worse yet, ienced 
sailors, largely irrep » had been 
listening tothe Lorelei. tof higher 
paying shore jobs. As a re: masters, 
Mates, engineers, radio’ operators, and 
other experienced ratinigs were virtually 
unobtainable. 

When a convoy sailed from an Eastern 
port a few weeks ago it. completely 


















When Long Distance Says— 


"Please limit your call 


That’s a good suggestion to follow. 
It means the lines to war-busy 
centers are crowded. It’s a friendly, 
‘thoughtful act that helps the other 
fellow—and then some day turns 


right around and helps you. 
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CALOBAR 


SUN GLASSES 


MANY THOUSANDS of pairs of 
Calobar Sun Glasses, made by 
American Optical Company, are 
helping U. S. fighting airmen to 
blast the enemy. 

For Calobar Sun Glasses have 
lenses made of especially formu-— 
lated glass that eliminates glare, 
absorbs hot infra-red, rays, ultra- 
violet “sunburn” rays, and lets you 
see clearly and sharply. 

Today all the Calobar Sun 
Glasses we can make are going to 
those who hunt Uncle Sam’s ene- 
mies. The day is coming when they 
will be available through those 
who render professional eye care. 


CALOBAR 


SUN GLASSES 
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World's Largest Maker of Ophthalmic Products 
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drained all Eastern shore pools of such 
ratings. Another convoy, scheduled to 
sail two days later, could not find one 
available east of the Mississippi River. 
The whole manpower situation brought 
from one distraught official an anguished 
plaint: “What do they want us to do— 
revert to the old Shanghai system? Or 
hold up war supplies?” 

Largely responsible for drying up the 
stream of manpower that had been flow- 
ing to the merchant marine were: (1) 
the Selective Service clamp-down early 
this year on enlistments; (2) the elimina- 
tion of a Pacific War Zone bonus; and 
(3) the inability of the merchant marine 
to woo back to sea from higher paying 
shore jobs thousands of men who held 
sea tickets. 


Guaranteed Paychecks 
Nunn-Bush Share-the-Production Plan 
Gives Workers Weekly Prorata Slice 


Following is another story detailing 
one of the private guaranteed-wage plans 
now in existence: 


Tightly tied up with the fluctuating 
value of men’s shoes, the annual wage 
plan of the Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. was 464 
weeks old when a CIO demand for guar- 
anteed year-round paychecks from the 
steel industry last week spotlighted the 
experiment. But there are important dif- 
ferences between the steel union’s pro- 
posal and the shoemaker’s plan. 

For one thing, Nunn-Bush, which op- 
erates one large plant in Milwaukee and 
another in Edgerton, Wis., does not think 
the standard guaranteed-annual-wage la- 
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bel ‘fits its payment plan. “We don’t be- 
lieve in a guaranteed gnnual wage any 


‘more than we believe in a fixed hourly 


wage,” says Henry L. Nunn, Texas-farm- 
born president. “We believe in flexibility 
of prices and of wages. We believe that 
if prices are too rigid and wages too rigid, 
management does not have enough flex- 
ibility to assure security to its producers,” 
Hence, while guaranteeing 52 paychecks 
a year, the shoe company does not guar- 
antee a fixed rate throughout the year. 


John Doe’s Paycheck: As an illustra- 
tion of the rather complicated way in 
which labor is made an actual partner of 
capital and management at the Nunn- 
Bush plant in Milwaukee, the shoe com- 
pany gave this example: John Doe, one 
of the 595 class-A workers at the factory, 
is a member of the permanent labor force 
not subject to layoff because of his top- 
ranking classification. 

His pay is based on a differential rate, 
a yardstick to figure his share of produc- 
tion. As in the case of an hourly wage 
base, the differential indicates Doe’s de- 
gree of skill and his individual rate of 
production. : 

John Doe’s 52-week year is divided 
into thirteen periods of four weeks each 
and total production is figured at the end 
of each four-week period. But since Doe 
cannot afford to wait for his money until 
these figures are compiled, he is given a 
drawing account. This drawing account 
is based upon his differential rate and a 
figure which Nunn-Bush terms a multi- 
plier. This flexible multiplier is calculated 
to pay Doe each week an estimated 1/52 
of his annual income. During the nine- 
year history of the annual-wage plan the 
multiplier has gone as low as 37. Now it 








British Combine 


Backward? Tail in front and propeller behind, this new British fighter plane seems 
to be flying backward. Actually it is moving forward fast. It is a tandem-winged air- 
craft, the Miles-35; the smaller of the two wings gives the illusion of a tail-group 
when the plane is in the air. The plane is particularly suited to carrier use because 
its wing span is smaller than that of orthodox aircraft and the pilot has-a clear view, 


unobscured by either propeller or wing. 





CHULA VISTA, CALIFORNIA 


HELPING TO WRITE 
THE STORY OF TOMORROW 


Supercharge your Bond Buying! 


~ 


One of Rohr’s assignments 

is making parts for and assem- 

bling installations of the superchargers that drive Libera- 
tors through the stratosphere. Rohr methods save hundreds 
- of man hours on this one operation * This is another 
instance of how American manufacturing is supercharged 
to drive American production far above the reach of Axis 
enemies * The teamwork of American industry, working 
together for quicker victory is exemplified by sixty-five separate 
firms which contribute their engineering and production 
skill toward the completion of this supercharger installation. 


Teamwork for Victory, staying on the job to finish the job 


... that’s as American as Valley Forge... or Tarawa. 
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Wi H the present increased volume of freight, shippers need more . 
information about their shipments than ever before. So, many 

Erie sales and service representatives have moved into Service Bureaus, 

down by the tracks, where they can better give that erect ti quickly, 

accurately, reliably. 


Often one bureau may handle over 200 phone calls a day... furnish 
information on train movements ... gather the facts to help speed 
vital war materials. 





Many of these “hold-the- phone” (- > | 


answers are helping Erie shippers keep 
production lines moving, make effective i. nena nen vat « 


use of manpower, back up our fighting > : 
men with a steady flow of material. SS et 00 4 ne cas ce 


So, if your Erie sales and service repre- wzzah, 25,000,000 uct rons oan 
sentative tells you, “I’ve moved down by % 
the tracks”, you’ll know he is working AMERICAN RAILROADS AT WAR 
where he can contribute most to help you. aii 


Krie Railroad 
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stands at 45 and, multiplied by Doe’s 
differential rate, gives him his weekly 
drawing. In essence this represents his 
proportionate contribution to production 
for that week. 


Production Fund: Every four weeks 
the Nunn-Bush management sets aside 
approximately 20 per cent of the total 
dollar value of production for distribu- 
tion -to workers. After deductions for 
wages paid to workers not in the A classi- 
fication, the balance is credited to John 


Doe and his fellows in the share-the-pro- 


duction plan, prorated according to their 
drawing for the. period. 

‘ In this fund John Doe is required to 
carry a reserve of 200 times his. differ- 
ential rate. At the end of every four 
weeks he is given a statement of his re- 
serve and his earnings for the period. If 
earnings have brought his reserve to over 
200 times his differential rate, a check 
for the excess amount accompanies the 
statement. 

With a differential of 70 cents (rates 
vary from 40 to 95 cents) John Doe will 
probably earn $2,400 for the year. (The 
a reg wage for Nunn-Bush workers is 

less than this but the company 
— top annual income in the shoe 
business for its workers. ) 

Though the -Nunn-Bush plan encoun- 
tered some stormy going during the busi- 
ness drop of 1987, the plan weathered 
the minor depression without any major 
adjustments. Workers’ earnings fell off, 
but none was discharged. Whether it can 
sail through a major economic depression 
has not yet been proved. 


The Labor Picture | 


Attorney General Francis Biddle had 
justified the. government’s seizure of 
Montgomery Ward by contending that 
War Labor Board orders were not review- 
able by Federal courts. Indirect support 
for his contention came out of the United 
States Court.of Appeals last week. 

Pri sy employers’ i oa p of Motor Freight 

asked the court to set 
Sadek a. ‘WLB bes. concerning hours and 
wages. In declaring ‘that),WLB orders 
were befond pe scope of Federal Courts, 


a the Court of Appeals held: that ‘Presiden- 
‘tial power. ace et 


property to-eil the war 
.was not separa oh anyraction by 
board. -WLB action in 





ao 
notifying: the | scaler Executive of non- 


compliance with its orders was “in- 
‘paitory and, at most, advisory,” the 
court said. | 

Hailing the decision as “of first impor- 
tance regarding the whole WLB con- 
troversy,” Biddle promptly unleashed a 


; jab at his Ca apie Hill critics. He branded 


as “a somewhat hazardous judgment” the 
report of a judiciary subcommittee headed 
by Sen. Pat McCarran which had vigor- 
ously criticized the attorney general’s rul- 
ings leading to the Montgomery Ward 
seizure. 
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And while this was going on, the na- 
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ey HAPPENS to men and machines in the extreme cold 
of the stratosphere . . . or in the steaming heat of 
the tropics? 

Scientists in war plants wanted to find out. And so they 
built test chambers in which they could duplicate punish- 
ing climatic conditions. 

Viewing the tests called for glass windows. The wide 
variance between atmospheric conditions inside and out~ 
side the chamber would result in fogging or frosting 
of the glass, with impairment of visibility . . . were 
it not for a new Libbey-Owens-Ford development— 
Thermopane. . 

Thermopane is a glass insulating unit, in which two or 
more panes of L-O-F Glass, separated by layers of scien- 
tifically cleaned and dried air, are held together with a 
patented metal-to-glass bénd—Bondermetic Seal. Conden- 


sept ished (y) 
ae . 
F 


sation between the panes is eliminated. No dust or dirt 
can seep into the unit. 

For peacetime equipment and buildings Thermopane 
offers many possibilities, because it combines the light- 
transmission and transparency of regular glass with the 
heat-saving and heat-control values of an insulating unit. 

As you design equipment, products or buildings for 
tomorrow, remember the versatility of glass. Remember, 
too, that we will gladly apply our knowledge of glass- 
making and glass characteristics to your problem. When 
may we help you? Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Company, 
2364 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Destractible? Wood—Metal—Plastics—-Glass. No material is 


indestructible. However, barring unseen conditions, no material will fail 
on a job in which it has been properly specified and engineered. When 
our application engineers say ‘Yes, you can be sure about glass. 


‘LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 
« Great Name in GLASS 





























































































































































a period of 75 years. 


tion looked at the. changin; scenes of 


its weekly labor picture an saw this: 


Labor Trends: The movement of la- 
bor last week was back to work: 
@ In Detroit, 1,000 bakery drivers called 
off their week-old strike. 
@ A 87-hour tr rtation strike in St. 
Louis ended on Friday. 
@ Lumber workers in the Pacific North- 
west (NEWSWEEK, June 5) heeded a 
union plea to return to their jobs. 
@ Bituminous coal mines producing 60 
r cent of the nation’s coal: tonnage had 
n turned back to private owners by 
the government. Seized seven months ago 
because of strikes called by the United 
Mine Workers of America, the 3,000 bi- 
tuminous coal mines had fallen into 
government possession twice in the past 
thirteen months. 


Interstate Insurance 

The insurance business is interstate 
commerce. In a 4-to-3 ruling, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States so de- 
creed this week, reversing seven previous 


edecisions which it had handed down over 


As a result of the ruling, 196 fire-insur- 
ance companies, members of the South- 
eastern Underwriters Association, must 
face . prosecution under _ indictments 
brought Nov. 20, 1942, by a Federal grand 
jury at Atlanta, Ga., charging them with 
violating the Sherman Antitrust Law. The 
specific charges: The companies had con- 
spired to fix and maintain noncompetitive 
premium rates and to monopolize trade. 
The District Court at Atlanta had dis- 
missed the case_and the Department of 
Justice appealed tothe Supreme Court. 
Significance-——— > 

If the companies are convicted of the 
rate-fixing and monopoly charges, thi 
could mean that the insurance business 
henceforth would be subject to 
instead of state regulation. The ind&stry 
regarded the action of the Department of 
Justice in bringing the suit as the first st 
in this direction. But legislation is pendin 
in both houses of Congress to amend the 
Sherman’ and Clayton Acts, ‘specifically 
providing that neither law apply to insur- 
ance. . 

Attorney General Francis Biddle in 
hearings on the Senate bill contended that 
the states have failed to supervise ade- 
quately the insurance business. Proponents 
of the bill held that antitrust and police 
powers of the states are sufficient. What it 
all shapes up to was summarized by Su- 
preme Court Justice Harlan Stone in a 
dissent opinion: “. . . it cannot fail to be 
the occasion of loosing a flood of litigation 
and of legislation . . . to settle a new 
boundary between state and national 






power.” He also pointed out that the na-' 


tional government has “adopted no legis- 
lative policy and evolved no. scheme of 
regulation with respect to the business of 
insurance. 
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The most prosperous circus hits the road; these elephants won't forget it 


Solvent Circus 


‘Greatest Show on Earth’ Counting 
on Its Biggest Year’s Business 


Wading up its longest, biggest indoor 
run of time and completely out of 
hock financially, “The Greatest Show on 
Earth” was ready to open under canvas 
at Philadelphia this week. Ahead of it 
was a full summer. After a 47-day en- 
fagement in Madison Square Garden in 

ew York where 1,162,000 saw 
the show, Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey Combined Shows, Inc., played 
thirteen days at the Boston Garden with 
a total attendance of 305,000. 

How successful was the indoor run 
could be seen in comparison with the sta- 
tistics for last year. In its 1943 New York 
engagement of 37 days, 987,000 attend- 
ed, nearly one-fourth of the entire year’s 
total of 4,270,000. At Boston last year, 
attendance at the circus was 294,000. 
Hence, if the figures ,for 1943 are any 
guide, Ringling’s may well break er 
the 5,000,000-mark in 1944 for the 
first time in the history of any Ameri- 
can circus. 


(The Show’s Road: This is the big 
show’s third wartime season. To conserve 
transportation it is cutting its route even 
more than last year, when it visited only 
57 cities, compared with 108 in 1942 
and 136 in 1941. 

After the twelve-day Philadelphia run, 
the 90 railroad cars it owns (and which 
the government does not want for war 
transport) will carry 1,600 animals, 41 
tents, 1,400: employes, and thousands of 
tons of trappings and equipment to four- 
teen y stands in the Northeastern 
States. In. prewar days most of these were 
one-day engagements. | : 

A two-week run is scheduled for De- 






troit, and another two weeks are slated 
for Chicago, but it is doubtful if the show 
will go farther west before swinging back 
toward the Southeast and winter quar- 
ters at Sarasota, Fla. The Middle West 
and Far West will have to depend on two 
smaller railroad circuses, plus a few 


wagon -shows. 

The Show's Business: Despite war- 
time restrictions, the Ringling manage- 
ment is more optimistic than it has been 


‘Since 1929. That-was the year John Ring- 


ling (last of the five brothers who found- 
ed the circus in 1884) borrowed $1,700,- 
000 to keep alive the tradition of opening 
in Madison Square Garden, of which he 
was a founder and board chairman. In 
the year of the big borrowing, he found 
that Sells-Floto had sewed up the Gar- 
den for an opening in April. Ringling 
went to the New York Investors, Inc., 
syndicate, a spread-eagle holding com- | 
pany, put up circus stock as security for 
note, and bought the American Cir- | 
cus Corp., which owned the Sells-Floto, 
Sparks, Hagenbeck-Wallace, John Robin- 
son, and Al G. Barnes shows. : (Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey had com- 
bined in 1919.) 
By 1982 Ringling had paid off part of 


the debt, but in those depression days it 


was hard to dig up interest, let alore 
principal. He was forced to hand over 
additional circus stock as collateral and 
the Ringling family was squeezed out of 
control. 
On Nov. 4, 1937, eleven months after 
fo Ringling died (some say of a bro- 
en heart), his estate borrowed almost 
$1,000,000 from the Manufacturers Trust 
Co. of New York. This was used to buy 
the note held by the Allied Owners Corp., 
which had acquired control from New 
York Investors. Thus the show. went back 
into Ringling hands. William P. Dunn 
Jr., a vice president ofthe. Manufactur- 
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First among 
Via whisktis 


FEATHER YOUR NEST...HOLD THE WAR BONDS YOU BUY! 
Three Feathers Distributors, Inc., New York, N.Y. Blended Whiskey, 86 proof, 60% cane products neutral spirits, 





“From the 
Ground Up” up.” Faced by trackless for- 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
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@ America’s pioneers 
started “from the ground 


ests, mountains and deserts 
—beset by countless dangers—they 
accepted the challenge. Timbers 
were felled, broad acres cultivated, 
railroads built. All this was accom- 
plished because our pioneers be- 
lieved in the doctrine of individual 
enterprise; believed that hard labor, 
courage and faith would be rewarded. 


Today, we’re faced with another 
challenge. More food is required to 
supplement our nation’s farm pro- 
duction. There’s only one answer: 
“Victory Gardens”—thousands of 
them. It’s everybody’s job to produce 
food for our armed forces and home 
front workers ... food for our own 
families. Again we’re starting—from 
the ground up—to help hasten vic- 
tory, to help maintain the spirit of in- 
dividual enterprise in your America. 


* Let’s observe true Americanism. Avoid paying overe 
ceiling prices. Shun black markets... and buy bonds, 
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ers Trust Co., joined the new board of 
directors as secretary-treasurer to look 
after the bank’s interest. 


The Show’s Comeback: Under man- 
agement of John Ringling North, a neph- 
ew of the founding brothers, the circus 
staged a comeback. In October of 1940 
the estate paid off its note to the bank 
and in September of 1942 the circus 

paid off its note to the estate. But Dunn 
continued in his position as treasurer and 
a director. 

That fall, North tried to buy the inter- 
est of Mrs. Charles Ringling, widow of 
one of the founders, and Aubrey Ring- 
ling, widow of Richard and daughter-in- 
law of Alf T. Ringling, another of the 
founders. They refused. Then North de- 
cided that the circus ought not to take 
the road for the 1943 season, and right 
there was where the present manage- 
mént took over. . 

On Jan. 7, 1948, Mrs. Charles, her son 
Robert, and her niece Aubrey voted to 
take the show out. Three other-directors, 
John North, his brother Henry, and 
George D. Woods, voted against the idea. 
Treasurer Dunn cast his vote with the 
Ringlings. Robert Ringling was elected 
president and North, holding a minority 
interest, took an indefinite leave of ab- 
sence. 

Explaining his vote to NEWSWEEK, 


Dunn last week said that “it was mere- — 


ly a matter of business judgment.” He 
believed that if the show were kept off 
the road for a year it might never 
go out again because the performers 
would disappear. Furthermore, it would 
cost $250,000 to keep the show in winter 
quarters. 


The show did go out in 1943. and 


made money. It is starting out again this 


year the same way, only bigger and bet- 
ter. : 


Priority for Manpower 


The War Manpower Commission last 
week carried through its judiciously 
heralded plan to put manpower through- 
out the nation on the priority list along 
with vital war materials (NEWSWEEK, 
June 5). The WMC formally ordered its 
regions directors to put into effect, b 
July 1, a system of priority referral on ail 
male workers. Now the ‘United States 
Employment Service, which formerly 
operated on this basis ‘only in critical 
labor areas, became the sole employment 
agency for the entire country. 

The main purpose of the system was to 
make sure that war workers made idle 
through production cutbacks would get 
quickly into other war jobs, But there 
was only indirect compulsion; how it 


would work remained to be seen. And > 


though there was almost no hope for Con- 
Sressional passage of compulsory “work 
or fight” legislation, WMC. Chairman 
Paul McNutt promised vaguely: “If legis- 
lative action: develops, WMC will adapt 


its action to it.” 





ause it’s so SIMPLE... : so COMPACT 


‘ft HIS calculator keyboard speeds the work 


@ Why shouldn’t it be simple and conopnes? Why use 72 keys, or 90— 
when all you need is-‘one key for each of the 10 numerals in the decimal 
system? The Remington Rand Automatic Printing Calculator breaks with 
calculating machine tradition, making just 10 numeral keys do a better 
calcylating job than has ever been done before. Operating keys are equally 
compact...a reach of only 614” will easily span them all. 
Here is the calculator you can operate with one hand alone... not two 
hands—not hand and arm... but just one band alone. That’s why anyone 
in your office can run it all day without feeling exhausted at closing time 
—can turn out calculations at top speed, right from the very-first. 

Add up aii the ways in which the Printing Calculator breaks with calcu. 
lating machine tradition: 

> It prints every factor of every problem. : 

> Itwilldoai/ your office figuring... multiplying, dividing, listing, subtracting, adding. 


> It’s easy to operate. No specialized training is required. Profici- 
ency comes(quickly and naturally. 


‘ & And... it’s the only calculator with keyboard and all operating 


keys in the span and control of one band! if 
Add up all four, and you'll know why thousands of 
Printing Calculators are today serving government, 
Army & Navy, war industry and business, on costs, es- 
timates, payrolls, taxes, invoices, formulas, percent- 
age problems of every kind. . 
This is a machine you've got to see to believe. See 


it today, at your nearest Remington Rand office. 


The Printing Calculator is available on WPB approval, to 
help conserve manpower, epeerts war work, maintain neces- 
sary civilian economy. Talk it over with our representative. 
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The only PRINTING calculator with automatic division 
+: It vou int DROP bombs. BEY thems. EER TEE WAR LOAN. Jane P2- July O 








SAVING FUEL IS 
OUR BUSINESS 






$12,714 Saved for 


QDIcHELIEUV 


“a It’s always good 
os business to save fuel. 
Now it is,a good 
way to serve our 
country, too. Fuel 
saving is a wartime 
“must.” So there is 
a patriotic thrill to- 
day for plant owners 
= and engineers who 
can make a genuine reduction in fuel con- 
sumption. This is especially so when lower 
costs are accompanied by labor savings and 
‘ improvements in boiler room efficiency. 
This happened at the plant of Sprague 
Warner-Kenny, home of the famous Richelieu 
brand of quality foods. Steam formerly cost 
62 cents per thousand pounds. After installing 
Iron Fireman it cost only 264 cents—58 
per cent saving. Fuel and labor savings 
amount to $12,714 a year! 
America is a stronger nation because of 
the job Iron Fireman is doing in the Sprague 
Warner-Kenny plant. America would be still 
stronger if a way could be found to make your 
‘plant more efficient. Perhaps it can be done. 
ill you give us a chance to study your plant 
at our risk? Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Co., 3176 W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. 
Plants at Portland, Oregon; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Toronto, Canada. Dealers everywhere. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 





e Warner-Kenny supplies 60,000 grocers. Its 
z Fa Nathan any suPet has achieved phenom- 
enal success through a ane ye = An = a 
progressing organization, but also thro i ill in 
eliminating waste. His selection of Iron Fireman firing 


is a typical example of his ingenuity. 
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In the first four months of this 
year, according to official figures just 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, there were 1,455 strikes in this 
country. This is an average of over 
twelve strikes a day, seven days a 
week, and is an increase of 42 per cent 
over the same period last year. In 
April alone, the fast-month for which 
official statistics are available, there 
} ‘were 435 strikes, the greatest number 
for any April in the past five years. 
And it is estimated that the May  fig- 
ures will be still higher. 


labor is being lived up to in practice. 
How is such a record sts accounted 
for? Is it that the no-strike pledge is 
simply so much eyewash, and labor as 
a whole refuses to make any sacrifices 
for the war? Or is the explanation to be 
found in some entirely different direc- 
tion? In other words, do these strike 
figures present a basically false picture 
of the record of labor and thereby give 
labor an undeserved black eye? 


If one thinks in terms of-labor as 
a whole it is clear that such figures as 
these do give a thoroughly distorted 
picture of the situation. This does not 
mean that the strikes are unimportant, 
or that one can correct the distortion 
and get the proper perspective by 
pointing out, as Administration spokes- 
men and New Deal columnists are for- 
ever doing, that the number of days 
lost through strikes is only a fraction 
of one per cent of the total hours 
worked. All such calculations are com- 
pletely beside the point. The strike of 
a mere handful of men in a strategic 
position is able to throw the entire war 
program so completely out of gear that 
it takes weeks or months to get it back 
in smooth running order. 

In saying that the strike figures give 
an inaccurate and unfair picture, there- 
fore, there is no intention to belittle 
the importance of these work stop- 
pages. Far from it. These strikes 
2 unquestionably have directly and sub- 
stantially hindered the. war effort. By 
the delay they have caused in getting 
material to the war fronts they have 
cost and will cost thousands of Ameri- 
can lives. 

) No, the distortion caused by the 
strike figures is of quite a different 
character. It arises because the figures 
fail to reveal the fact that the over- 
whelming majority of American labor 





The “No-Strike” Pledge and the Record | 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Such is the record of the manner in 
_which the so-called no-strike pledge of © 


has not lost a single day of work as a | 


\ 


result of strikes since the war started. 
In industry after industry production 
has gone along day after day, week } 
after week, and month after month, 
without the loss of so much as an hour 
because of labor troubles. That is the 
real record of American labor in the 
war period. It is a record which shows 
as clearly as anything can that: the 
overwhelming majority of American 
labor is as loyal, and as determined to 
bring the war to the earliest possible 
end, as any group in the nation. 


How, then, in the face of this ob- 
vious truth, are we to account for the © 
disgraceful number of strikes that con- 
stantly are taking place? It is to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that in labor, { 
just as in management, there is a chis- 
eling fringe—a relatively small group 
which puts its own selfish interest 
above everything else. How large this 
group is in the case of labor it is im- 
possible to say, but it certainly is a 
small percentage of the total. Never- 
theless, it has been able to wield enor- 
mous power. 

How have these labor chiselers 
gained such power and why aren't 
they brought under control? To anyone 
who has followed labor developments 
during the past few years the answer 
to that question is clear. From the 
beginning of the defense effort, and 
even long before, the Administration 
has taken the position that labor “lead- 
ers” can do no wrong. The reason for 
this, of course, has been primarily po- 
litical. These “leaders” claim to speak 
for labor; they claim, if you please, 
that they “control” the members : of 
their unions and are able to deliver 
their votes on election day. 

The record shows that such claims 
are not true, that no one has ever been 
able to “deliver” the vote of labor. But 
the Administration apparently has no 
faith in the political independence and 
basic honesty of labor. It has been 
afraid that the claims of the so-called 
leaders might prove to bé true. So on 
every count it has supported these 
“leaders” and enabled them to attain a 
position of prestige and power which 
is endangering the entire labor-union 
movement in this country. 

Such a situation would be bad 
enough even in the best of circum- 
stances. But when it results, as it does 
today, in a questioning of the good 
faith and patriotism of American work- 
ers as a whole, it must be put down as 
a truly shameful public policy. 
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WONDERS 


of the 


WORLD 


Some day this colorful native of the deep 
and its millions of relations might be the 
source of a raw material of real impor- 
tance. The post-war period will see a 
wide variety of better products including 
fabrics, foods, drugs, and above.all, many 
new uses for light alloys destined to be 
among the wonders of the world. In the 
field of light alloys the Bohn organization 
is one of the leaders—is an outstanding 
source for both the engineering and fabri- 
cation of aluminum, magnesium and brass 


products. When your product requires 


these alloys, remember the name Bohn. 












































BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION. 
GENERAL OFFICES —LAFAYETTE SURDING, DETROIT 26, MICH. 
Designers and Fabricators—ALUMINUM © MAGNESIUM © BRASS © AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 





RELIGION 


Pope’s Fears for Rome Take New Turn 
~ as City Becomes a German Target 


Twenty-seven centuries ago the Etrus- 
cans assailed the most southerly of seven 
hills on the River Tiber, scattered its 
meager inhabitants,“ and consolidated 
their small hamlets into a city-state. It 
was an admirable site for the trade- 
minded Etruscans and the hill, the Pala- 
tine, was uncontaminated by the malaria 
that plagued the surrounding lowlands. 
The city grew fabulously and became 
Rome, conqueror of the ancient world 
and capital of Christendom. 

Barbarians have sacked Rome repeat- 
. edly. It was looted by the Gauls in 390 
’ B.C. Under Alaric, their king, the Visi- 
goths pillaged it in A. D. 410. In 455 the 
Vandals took what treasures the Goths 
had left. Mutinous Imperialist troops rav- 
aged the city viciously in 1527. Garabaldi 
stormed it in 1870. Often it had been 
partially despoiled for the self-aggran- 
dizement of its own emperors. And in 
none of these depredations have its build- 
ings, its art, and its priceless relics and 


monuments come through unscathed. 
War and pillage have been the factories 
of the picturesque ruins of Rome. 


Anxious Hierarchy: Would this war 
manufacture more ruins for the City of 
Popes? This week ‘military events pro- 
vided part of the answer: Rome would 
not seriously suffer under Allied aggres- 
sion (see page 21). It had been the pos- 
sibility of a street-by-street fight that 


earlier led the Roman Catholic hierarchy * 


in the United States to add its voice to the 
mounting anxiety for the 27-century-old 
city. The prelates addressed a message to 
Pope Pius XII at Vatican City: 

“Early in the war Athens and Cairo 
were spared, and everywhere these acts 
of humanity were applauded. Even great- 
er reason urges the sparing of Rome .. . 
We confidently look for Allied ingenuity 
in strategy to prove itself and enrich our 
victory by saving Rome from destruction 
or further damage.” 


oo 
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The message was as much a public ap. 
peal to the —— armies as an assurance 
to the Pope. No less than on Allied “in- 
genuity,” Rome’s fate had depended on 
German strategy. This was true last July, 
when the Allies first bombed railroad 
yards on the outskirts of Rome (and, acci- 
dentally, a 1,400-year-old basilica) be- 
cause the Germans were using them to 
supply their armies in Southern Italy. It 
was true in March, when Pius appealed 
to the belligerents to save the city and 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull replied 
that its safety was up to the Nazis. It was 
also true in January, when the Allies at 
first withheld their fire from the 1,400- 
year-old Abbey of Monte Cassino, then 
wrecked it with bomb and shell because 
the Germans turned it into a fort. 

On June 2, three days after the Ameri- 
can hierarchy’s message, the Pontiff ad- 
dressed his assembled College of Car- 
dinals. In forceful, clear Italian, the 
white-robed Pius spoke with emphasis. 
He cited the troublous days that had be- 
leaguered Rome during its ancient past— 
from the time of Alaric. He declared that 
Rome had received “more considerate 
treatment” since spring: “Bombing_of the 
town itself has somewhat decreased. We 
cherish the hope that this more just and 
moderate tendency will prevail and that 


As in the days of, Alaric I, first Teutonic conqueror of Rome, German strategy still will decide its fate 











How to make money out of your office 


OU businéss men who have thought profits come 

.&. only from factory and sales can have a pleasant 

(surprise—there’s money to be made in your office, shipping 

room, administrative departments—wherever paperwork 

‘is handled. Can you afford not to make savings like 

these—actual case histories that contributed 100% 
additions to net profit: 


Cost of inventory-taking cut from $1180 to $20. | 
Personnel record writing cut from 23 operations tol. 


Time for 7500 daily job tickets reduced from 48 
hours to 7. : 


Errors and arguments eliminated from payroll 
‘writing, overhead cut, paper saved. 


100 people saved for more essential war work, out 
1of,one department alone. / 


oe Addressograph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS: 


TRADE-MARE REG OS PAT OFF 


You, too, Can save paper, money, and manpower ia 
these and many other ways by Addressograph simpli- 


fied business methods. They revolutionize office work by 


writing payrolls, personnel. records, dividends,. tax 
records, job tickets—by providing tool crib controls 
—by identifying parts and shipments—by doing a. 
hundred jobs more quickly, accurately, economically. 


~ Addressograph (and Multigraph, made by the same 
company) can eliminate errors, and save you time and 
money on 80% of all the paperwork of your business. 
-You probably have the machines already. Let us show , 
you how to get the most out of them. Write or call 
Addressograph- Multigraph Corporation — Cleveland 
17, and all principal cities of the world. 





Maltigraph apd Addressograph are Registered Tradp Marhs of Add : h- Multigraph C. v3) 
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Nicut and day, American fighting 
‘men stand guard over the equipment 
that may swing the balance between 
life and death in tropical warfare. 

One of their first tasks, when they 
land on a new Pacific island base, is 
to haul a “Caterpillar” Diesel Elec- 
tric Set ashore and hook it up to a 
rough-and-ready refrigerating plant, 
housed in a corrugated iron hut. 

Precious things go into that cold 
chamber.. There are flasks of life- 
saving blood plasma, serums and anti- 
toxins for the treatment of wounds, 
drugs and perishable foods. All re- 
quire low temperatures if they are to 
be kept from spoiling in a climate 
‘where the thermometer climbs far 
above the 100 mark. 

Day after day, month after month, 
the dependable “Caterpillar” Diesel 
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Engine purrs away, running with a 
minimum of attention. Unfailingly, 
it generates the power that keeps per- 


‘ishable supplies and fresh foods at 


the proper degree of cold. 


This use of “Caterpillar” Diesel 
equipment is another example of the 
workpower that fights on the side of 
the Allies wherever the battle lines 
are drawn. In the hands of our U. S. 
Engineers and Seabees, “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors, Motor Graders, En- 
gines and Electric Sets are doing hun- 
dreds of war jobs faster and more 


_ efficiently than our enemies ever 


dreamed they could be done. 


They are saving lives and saving 
time, helping to protect our boys, 
helping to turn the tide against the 
aggressor nations. 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


RES. U.S. Pat. OFF. 
. 





TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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the city will in all cases and at whatever 
cost be preserved from becoming a the. 
ater of war.” 

Here the Pope’s voice grew stronger; 
“We do not hesitate to repeat once more 
with equal impartiality and dutiful firm- 
ness that whoever would dare lift a hand 
against Rome would be guilty of matri- 
cide before the present world and in 
front of the eternal judgment of God,” 
(Pius also denounced the idea of “com- 
plete victory”—presumably referring to 
the Allied dictum of unconditional sur. 
render—as a “baneful influence . . . 
toward prolonging the war.” Instead of a 
vengeful peace, he declared, nations 
should be given “a well-founded expecta- 
tion of honorable solutions—solutions that 
are not ephemeral or carry the germs of 
fresh turmoil and dangers to peace, but 
are true and durable.” Some interpreted 
this as a plea for a negotiated peace.) 

As it turned out, the Allies made short 
work of ejecting the enemy. Though some 
fighting flared as far_into the city as the 
Column of Trajan, the battle left Rome- 
and its religious monuments—practically 
intact. Eleanor Packard of the United 


’ Press raced to St. Peter’s, interviewed the 


United States envoy to the Vatican, Har- 
old H. Tittmann Jr., and learned that 
Vatican City had never been damaged 
by Allied bombers. Pius ‘XII, neutral still 
as he was when surrounded by the Ger- 
man Army, appeared on a Vatican bal- 
cony and stoically surveyed crowds of 
Italians and Allied troops. The question 
of Rome’s safety was now reversed—the 
city was safe from Allied aggression but 


~ had become a potential target for the 


Germans. 


inion: As long as the Allied dilemma 
lasted, American Catholics had shown 
sympathy for it. They conceded the 
“realistic necessity” for bombing military 
objectives regardless of their location. 
Commonweal, liberal Catholic weekly, 
expressed its view that it expected “no 


special justice” for the Holy City. Accord- 


ing to a Gallup poll, 74 per cent of Ameri- 
can citizens generally approved bombing 


’ of “historic and religious shrines” for 


military necessity. 


‘St. Barbara, Protect Us’ 


From London last week came word 
that the Polish underground had made 
St. Barbara their patroness, with a litany 
invoking her protection. She was a third- 
century virgin, daughter of the heathen 
Diosorus who kept her immured in 4 
tower. When she confessed Christian- 
ity, he dragged her to the prefect of the 

rovince, who tortured her and ordered 
= beheaded. Her father himself carried 
out the death sentence and was struck 
by lightning on the way home. By ex 
tended analogy, Barbara became the pa 
tron saint of workers in fireworks, fire 
arms and other -“hazardous trades”- 
whence her adoption by the Poles. 
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*‘We women are a bit sensitive when it comes to cleanliness 
about food and drink, fussy about putting our lips to some- | 
thing that has previously been used by others. Maybe that’s | 


why Dixie Cups on our war jobs mean so much to us women.” 


’ 
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Dr. Wassell (Cooper), Nurse Three Martini (Carol Thurston), and patient 


Winning His Navy Cross 


A moment ‘after President Roosevelt’s 
fireside chat went off the air on April 28, 
1942, Cecil B. De Mille picked up his 
telephone, talked across Hollywood to 
Y. Frank Freeman, head of Paramount, 
then wired the Hays office to register his 
intention of starting production immedi- 
ately on “The Story of Dr. Wassell.” Sub- 
sequent collaboration between Paramount 
and Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
brought about Dr. Wassell’s recall from 
Australia to work with De Mille’s writers, 
. with a healthy slice (some $300,000) of 
ae box-office receipts to go to Navy Re- 

ief. 

The story of how Wassell, the country 
doctot from Arkansas, won the Navy 
Cross was one of the human-interest an- 
ecdotes the President included in his chat 
by way of inspiring a worried nation in 
the darkest days of the war. “He was a 
missionary well known for his good works 
in China,” the President reported. “He is 
a simple, modest, retiring man, nearly 60 

ears old, but he entered the service of 
his country and was commissioned a lieu- 
tenant commander [now commander] in 
the Navy.” 

Wassell’s assignment was Java, and the 
job of caring for the wounded officers of 
the cruisers Houston and Marblehead. 
With the Jap advance it was decided to 
move the wounded sailors to Australia. 
Ten of the men were so badly shattered 
that they had to stay behind. Wassell, 
disobeying orders, stayed with them. 

Next he. contrived the miracle of mov- 
ing his patients from the bomb-flattened 








Dutch hospital of Jokyakarta to the port 
of Tjilatjap, 50 arduous miles away. “Like 
a Christ-like shepherd devoted to his 
flock,” the doctor finagled passage for his 
men aboard a small Dutch vessel, then 
took virtual command of the ship to run 
for Australia, slithering from under suc- 
cessive waves of Jap planes. 

Wassell has described the film as 98 
per cent documentary. Nevertheless, the 
Technicolored sequences that show Com- 
mander Wassell as a horse and buggy 
doctor in Arkansas, his years as medical 
missionary and parasitologist in China, 
and his bashful romance with the future 
Mrs. Wassell seem contrived and inade- 
quate padding for one of the Pacific war’s 
most gallant episodes. 

De Mille has staged the action scenes 
(the terrible bombing_of the Dutch hos- 
pital and the strafing of the escape ship) 
with breath-taking realism. Gary Cooper 
(whose physical resemblance to Wassell 
is almost nil—Walter Huston would have 
been closer) gives a typically reserved 
and homely performance in the title role. 
Laraine Day and Signe Hasso are at- 
tractive in their respective assignments as 
Mrs. Wassell and a courageous Dutch 


nurse; and an interesting newcomer is: 


Carol Thurston, a Montana girl who is 
both believable and appealing as Three 


Martini, a Javanese nurse. 


Too-Too Tender 


Dalton Trumbo is “a man to remem- 
ber” for his expert scripting of the film 
of the same name and, among others, an- 
other called “The Remarkable Andrew.” 


At the moment, however, -it might be 
better to overlook his emotional gym. 
nastics in the matter of RKO-Radio’ 
“Tender Comrade.” ' 
Briefly, this is an Elsie Dinsmore da. 
peeve of five war-working wives 
erding defensively together in a com. 
munal manse and awaiting the return of 
their soldier-husbands. In the course of 
time a baby is born; one husband dies. 
one wins a medal; and another retums, 
Obviously the author’s heart is in the 
right place about such matters, and about 
the related problems of rationing, hoard. 
ing, and keeping the home fires burning 
without extra-marital assistance. Unfor- 


\ tunately, the ladies have any number of 


clichés to contend with, and a screen 
play that eventually lulls itself into an 
emotional coma. For the record, Robert 
Ryan (now a Marine) contributes- an 
honest characterization of one soldier- 
husband and Ginger Rogers, expectedly, 
is fine as war-wife No. 1. 


Eve of St. Mark 


Hollywood’s .major studios will shrug 
off an estimated loss of $2,000,000 on war 
stories bought in the past few years and 
later found outdated. 

Twentieth Century-Fox’s “The Eve of 
St. Mark”—an adaptation of Maxwell An- 
derson’s hit play of last season—avoids 
that fate by improving on the original. It 
substitutes for tomorrow’s headlines the 
perennial rowdy. comedy of a draftee’s 
life in training camp; a touching relation- 
ship between a farm-boy soldier and the 
folks back home; and, climactically, the 
reluctant, inarticulate heroism of a group 
of men fighting a hopeless delaying ac- 
tion in the Philippines. . 

Like the play, the film is occasionally 
as two-dimensional as a recruiting poster. 
On the other hand—and aside from end- 
ing on a note of hope for the men missing 
in action—George Seaton’s screen play 
firmly grounds some of Anderson’s poetic 
flights and tailors the narrative to the 
medium for which it should have been 
written in the first place. 

In a well-chosen cast, William Eythe 
is particularly effective as the serious, bu- 

‘colic Private Quizz and Anne Baxter as 
his sweetheart from the farm next door. 
Outstanding are two of the players from 
the original cast—Georgé Mathews as the 
roughneck Sergeant Ruby and Michael 
O’Shea—even more effective than before 
—as an ebullient broth of a Mick from 
Brooklyn. 

There is also a Southern aristocrat 
called Francis Marion. (At this point 
Anderson had his friend Pvt. Marion 
Hargrove in mind, and you will recognize 
other facsimiles of” the rookies wh 
romped uproariously through “See Here, 
Private Hargrove.” ) While Private Marion 
has a congenital weakness for declaiming 
from the classics on the darnedest occ 
sions, Vincent Price manages to keep the 
eet sonorous and the character beat 
able. 
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:| Kodacolor 
=| Snapshots; 


dier- Reproduction ofa Kodacolor 
edly, snapshot, reduced in size. 





Minicolor 
Prints 


Reproduction of a 2X Minicolor 
Print, from a miniature Kodachrome 
transparency. Reduced in size. 


THE MARCH OF COLOR 


IN 1928 Kodak brought out a film for making home movies in full color. 





tocrat IN 1985 Kodak introduced full-color Kodachrome Film—thereby making 
point color movies available to every American home. 

farion IN 1936 Kodachrome “still pictures,” shot with a 35-mm. or Kodak 
* Bantam camera, became the joy of tens of thousands. 

Here, !N 1938 Kodachrome sheet film led to full-color photographs as magazine 
{arion and newspaper illustrations. 

iming 'N 1941 Kodak introduced Minicolor Prints from miniature Kodachrome 
me . Film transparencies—the first direct full-color photographic prints. 
heal iN 1942 Kodacolor Film fulfilled the dream of generations—color snap- 


shots, full-color prints made from color negatives in an ordinary roll-film 
camera. 












| oe WANTED — by the boys in our Armed Forces... 1 1 


You can’t send him 
anything he’ll like better 
than a bunch of vivid, 
lifelike Kodacolor snap- 
shots. With the new Koda- 
color Film, anyone—in good 
sunlight—can take these beau- 
tiful color snapshots with an 
ordinary Kodak or Brownie. 
From the negatives, the Kodak 
Company makes Kodacolor Prints 
—full-color snapshots on paper. 
Kodacolor Film, like all film, is 
scarce; but there’s a little to be 
had. Use it for his snapshots. Ask 
your Kodak dealer for details. 


Or send beautiful Minicolor Prints, 
made from your favorite 35-mm. 
or Kodak Bantam Kodachrome Film 
transparencies. Minicolor Prints are 
full-color photographic enlargements 
which reproduce all the natural beauty 
of your original transparencies. In three 
sizes—2X (about 24 x 3% in.), 5X 
(about 5x74 in.), and 8X (about 8x11 in.). 
Order through your Kodak dealer... 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Kodak 


Research 


HAS MADE COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
A PART OF EVERYONE'S LIFE. 
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CU OP THE GAY NiEtE | 


The. TELEPHONE for friendly words... LIGHT WHISKEY far “friendly taste 





ery, 





Telephones—light whiskey . . . 
those are just two steps on the path of progress credited to the Gay Nineties. 
And that same famed better taste of light whiskey is yours to enjoy because 
the original distiller, Mr. J. G. Kinsey, still personally supervises 
its blending. Kinsey Distilling Corporation, Linfield, Pa. KI N S EY 


ENVOY THIS OISTINGUISHED WHESKEY, BIR... NOW AS: IN 1892 
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SPORTS 





Quadruple Threat 


In the middle of the 1943 season, 
Johnny Lujack complained to Coach 
Frank Leahy about his Notre Dame foot- 
ball shoes. Size 10 had become too small: 

He was issued a pair of 10%s that had 
belonged to Angelo Bertelli, great quar- 

-terback who left for Marine t train- 
ing. The 6-foot, 180-pound Lujack filled 
Bertelli’s brogans neatly. He sparked the 
Fighting Irish to three major victories 
over Army, Northwestern, and Iowa Pre- 
Flight. “Lujack,” said Lt. Col.. Earl 
(Red) Blaik, Army coach, “is just .as 
good as Bertelli.” 

By the end of this month, the Pennsyl- 
vania Pole will have capped an intensive 
sophomore year by winning his fourth 
major letter—a feat unprecedented. in the 
Notre Dame sports tradition.” Not only 
is Lujack.as good as Bertelli, he is four 
times as versatile. : 

At Connellsville, Pa., High School, 
Lujack starred at football, basketball, and 
track. His high-jump mark of 6 feet is 
still a Pennsylvania interscholastic rec- 
ord. In the city baseball leagues his play 
at. shortstop won him an offer from the 
Pittsburgh Pirates. Lujack turned it 
down, as he did an appointment to West 
Point, because he wanted to ride the 
South Bend football express. 

A week after the end of the 1943 foot- 
ball season, however, he chafed with in- 
activity. He turned to the hoops, - prac- 
ticed four days, and became a regular 

guard on Moose Krause’s basketball 
team. 

This spring, Lujack had to choose be- 





*Before 1915, Ru 


F. Mills and Arthur ( Dutch ) 
an each won four letters, but in split years. 


tween track and baseball. Track practice 
came first, so he hurled.the javelin and 
leaped bars for Doc Handy. But after the 
Notre Dame nine lost five straight games, 
Coach Jake Kline plumped Lujack into a 
baseball suit. In his first game, the young- 
ster walloped three hits to help win a 
3-1 victory over Western Michigan. Be- 
tween innings, he competed in the De- 
pauw track meet, winning the javelin 
throw but losing the high jump; his 
baggy baseball trousers brushed the bar 
off at 5 feet 10 inches. 

Only 18, Lujack enrolled in a liberal 
arts and letters course but has since trans- 
ferred to the Navy V-12 program. He'd 
like ~ be a football coach in that postwar 
world. 


Thrown Golf 


Alfred .(Doc) Manuszak knows well 
that life is a gamble; he’s a coffin sales- 
man. Last week the 33-year-old Philadel- 
phian took a sporting chance on the 
6,703-yard championship golf course at 
Pine Valley, N. J. 

The previous week the Doc had bludg- 
eoned the ball 122 times before he 
finished the eighteen holes studded with 


. pine trees and sand traps. “Shucks,” he 


said, “I could throw the ball around and 
get a better score than that.” Friends en- 
couraged by Otts Hulleberg, executive 
sports editor of the Philadelphia Record, 
took his bet. (Manager Jimmy Dykes of 
the Chicago White Sox once told Hulle- 
berg no man could hurl a golf ball over 
eighteen holes without “throwing his arm 
out.”) 

Manuszak’s thrown “drives” averaged 
100 yards. On the wicked 603-yard fif- 





teenth hole, he threw smack into a 150- 
yard-wide lake. He shed his clothes and 
fetched it, taking an 11 for the par-5 
hole. His “putts” with the palm of his 
hand were accurate; he two-putted fifteen 
greens and one-putted three. His final 
card: 120 strokes. Manuszak collected 
$900 in wagers and hurried to a doctor 
for treatment of his pitching arm. It felt 
like a club. 


Bounding Home | 


The gates of beautiful Belmont Park 
closed with a bang last Saturday. An up- 
set finish in the 14-mile Belmont Stakes, 
last prong on racing’s. triple crown, ended 
the domination of three-year-olds by War- 
ren Wright’s Pensive, Kentucky Derby 
arid Preakness winner. Bounding Home, 
a hot-and-cold brown colt owned by Wil- 


liam Ziegler Jy., pulled the trick. He lay’ 


off the pace until the stretch, then neatly 
illustrated his name to nail Pensive at 
the wire by half a length. Mrs. H. D. 
Peter’s Bull Dandy was third. 

Jockey Gail Smith admitted that his 
mount had “little left at the end—but we 
won, and that’s all that counts.” It counted 
$55,070 for his owner and the long-shot 


price of $34.70 on a $2 bet for Bound- — 


ing Home’s backers. 


Military Decision 

The prize-fighting marathon of the war 
came to an end last week with the in- 
duction of the principals into the Army: 
Beau Jack at Fort Benning, Ga., and Bob 
Montgomery at New Cumberland, Pa. In 
the last year, they fought three capacity 
title matches at Madison Square Garden 
for the lightweight championship of the 
world. Montgomery won, lost, and won 


. again. 
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Johnny Lujack of Notre Dame, hot-shot in basketball, track and field, baseball, and football 
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LISSTON 


Have you ever tried to saw a slot in 
a piece of slate ? Slate manufacturers do it every day—slots, 
notches and angled corners. Recently a great deal of slate 
has been used for blackboards at air bases and for shower 
stalls in Army and Navy training camps. 
Because much of the slate cutting is not on a mass pro- 
duction scale, it must be done by hand, It takes a mighty 
good hack saw blade to do the job. Disston was the first 
to develop a blade which would cut this highly abrasive 
material successfully in ‘thicknesses from % inch up to 
4 inches. 


Time after time, it’s Disston skill and Disston’ steel that 
finally solves the toughest cutting problems. Whether it’s 


a special knife for cutting sugar 


ingenious engineers of Disston 
find the answer. 

It’s this kind of knowledge, 
experience and skill with steel 
: that makes Disston standard 
tools superior. Does your problem involve hack saw blades, 
or files— circular saws or band saws— wood-cutting or 
metal-cutting—or the sawing of some odd mate- 

rial like slate or synthetics? You'll do well to dis- 

cuss it with Disston. Write to Henry Disston & 

Sons, Inc.,646Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa.,U.S.A. 


beets or a special file for the - 
blades of a giant turbine, the . 
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‘FOURTH ESTATE 
Demoted 


To this department last week came a 
handout from the Netherlands Informa- 
tion Bureau, addressed: “Fifth Estate” 
Editor. 


Boss’s Daughter 


On the distaff side of the Washington 
correspondents’ corps, harmony prevailed 
over precedent this week. Without a con- 
test, The Women’s National Press Club, 
for the first time in its 25-year history, 
elected a freshman as president. Edith 
Gaylord of the Associated Press, comely, 
capable, and un datagy’ 28-year-old 
eee rter m ahoma City, 

Elizabeth Aes (Craig, veteran 
eee for the Gannett papers in 
Maine (NEwsweerk, May 22). 

Miss Gaylord is a serious-miened, 5- 
foot-4 brunette, with wide brown eyes, 
close-cropped, wavy -brown hair, and a 
pair of the best-looking gams in Wash- 
ington. No one doubts that she hopes 
someday to run the papers on which she 
cut her teeth—-The Daily Oklahoman 
(circulation 98,500) and The Oklahoma 
Pea Times (circulation 89,100), part of 

ilt-edged empire of her father, Ed- 

K. Gaylord. Miss Gaylord admits 
to no such plans, reminding questioners 
that she has a brother, a sister, and a still 
very active father. “It’s up to him,” she 
says. Besides the two papers, Gaylord’s 
interests include the fa bulous Farmer- 
Stockman, a monthly with 223,700 circu- 





Edith Gaylord: A freshman made good | 
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THE SINEWS OF WAR 


_.. THE OPPORTUNITIES OF PEACE 





NORTH CAROLINA IS BACKING THE ATTACK 


WITH = Tens of thousands of her sons and daughters in the Armed Forces; 
Hundreds of millions of dollars in War Bonds; 


Busy factories running 24 hours a day—textiles, munitions, aviation, ship- 
yards, plywood, pulpwood and other forestry products; , 


Hundreds of mica mines... feldspar... kaolin... lithium... tungsten; 


- Fertile fields from which come cotton, one of the principal sinews of war, - 
| precious fat-yielding peanuts and soya beans, and a host of other wictory 


producing products; 


Mighty harnessed rivers from which flow hydro-electric power to turn the : 


wheels of Industry not only of North Carolina but also of neighboring 
states. 


All these vast resources, when War’s end comes, will be returned to the 
production of civilian goods. New technologies developed during war will 
be utilized to make amazing new items for the World of Tomorrow. Those 
planning for this new era will do well to turn their eyes toward North 
Carolina, the State of Industrial Opportunity. 


Plentiful raw mpteriale, equitable year-round climate, stable labor, excellent 
transportation facilities and a geographic location 





WRITE TODAY 


placing North Carolina factories overnight from 


' out oe: But 


for information developed 
for your particular needs. 
3237 Commerce and Indus- 
try Division, Dept. of Con- 
servation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 











the largest consuming markets are basic factors that 
make for profitable operation. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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lation; radio stations in ‘OWshoma City, 
Colorado Springs, and Denver; the Mis. 
tletoe Express Co., a trucking concen; 
and his hobby—Gaylord’s Golden Guer. 
sey Farms, stocked with 300 registered 
—. and flocks of turkeys fattened 


Ses tank clk Gish sctead Edith 
Ga was scratching out stories. At 
Co College, in her eee year, 
she was associate editor of the cam- 


pus paper and the ~ She trans- 
to Wells College, Aurora, N.Y, 
where she took a socio _Mmajor; then, 
in 1937, she became a cub in the society 
department of The. Ollahoman. At first 
it was hard. “People _automitically dis- 
like bosses’ daughter she recalls with- 
y 1942, when she left to 

join the AP in New York, Miss Gaylord 
done duty in all branches of : the 

per except the photo and mechanical 


ha on th and. (what she prizes most) 
the respect of her father’s em- 


aon five months in New York for the 


AP, she was whisked to its Washington 
bureau just in tinie to travel across the 
country with Mme. Chiang Kai-shek for 
ten weeks éarly in 1948. Now on the 
AP’s civilian-production and OWI runs, 
Miss Gaylord recently scooped her rivals 


on Elmer Davis's invasion-coverage plans. . 
That beat helped.console her for an in- | 


cident about which she still blushes. Not 
so long ago the new press-club president, 
who is also secretary-treasurer of the 
Mrs. Roosevelt Press Conference Asso- 
ciation, dashed from a press session with 
the First Lady and into the wrong phone 
booth, where, she poured~out her story 
to the United Press. 


D Day Dunder 


The Associated: Press last week gave 
the newspapers and radio stations of two 
continents their sh hot foot of the 
war, and the AP itself the reddest face 
since it mistakenly gave Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann a life ag instead of a death 
sentence. 

At 4:39 p.m. EWT, June 8, the New 
York bureau of the AP relayed. this flash 


from London: “Eisenhower's headquar- 


ters announced Allied landings im 
France.” Less than two minutes later, 
London cabled: “Bust [cancel] that 
flash.” The AP in New York messaged its 


members to withhold publication, but’ 


the flash already had gone out over the 


=: At 4:44, eine ee samme 


ae coast to coast and in South 
America commotion reigned. In oe 
York, at a baseball game between the 
Giants and the 
crowd stood in a moment of 

prayer. In Buenos Aires, the siren of the 
mys ipaindhoigtrmogreer salina 
it recently when an ambiguous A? 
cable misled editors (NEwswEEK, May, 


Pirates, the 
silent 


. 22). Telephone calls deluged swite 
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When the first transcontinental railroad 
tracks were under construction Indian 
raiders were a constant threat to work- 


men on the right of way. 


today make common cause with all 
Americans. Indians are serving in the 
armed forces, buying war bonds—and 
helping to keep the war trains rolling! 


As our Locomotives come whistling 
around Kintner curve east of Yuma — 
and at other points along Southern 
Pacific lines in Arizona — bands of 
husky Indian braves wave greetings 
from beside the tracks. po 

To all who recall the pioneer days of 


our country’s history this is a :heart- 
warming sight to see. 





Navajos, Hopis, Pimas and Apaches 
are working on our right of way—the 
railroad’s warpath. These 
, ae or Redmen came 

© from the reservations and 
from scattered hogans in 
answer to our wartime 
call for extra manpower. 








e% Garbed in purple and 
scarlet shirts, wearing 

bright headbands, the Indians form 
America’s most colorful and unique 
section gangs. Under the brilliant Ari- 
zona desert: sky they swing picks and 
tamp ballast with the grace and endur- 
ance for which the Indian is famed. 








DuRING THIS WARTIME emer ency 
mericans of varied backgrounds and 
skills have rallied to the railroad’s aid. 


People know the trains must run, and 







shortage of help—that we 
more men women workers. In 
many communities all .along our 










But descendant of these first Americans | 


they see that we ‘are ee by © 
y need 


Mi 15,000 miles of line Southern Pacific is 


: Indians on our Warpath : 















the main war industry...often the only 
local industry ‘directly in war work. 


So throughout the West and South, 
thousands who never did railroad 
work before have come to help out in 
our offices and machine shops, in our 
stores and yards. Women have stepped 
into hundreds of S.P. jobs formerly 


handled by men. Without this fine co- | 


operation from the folks along our 
lines we railroaders could hardly hope 
to carry our war load suicceasfully, as 
we are now doing. 


From New Orleans in the deep South, 


' from the Pacific Northwest . . . from 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Chicago and the Midwest... S.P. lines 
converge at West Coast harbors. To 
these “take off” points we haul a big 
share of all the troops, arms and sup- 
plies needed for Pacific offensives. 


No railroad in the nation is more stra- 
tegically situated to help win the war 
than our own. 


a 


And in the postwar world, when good 
railroad service will also be vital, we 
will be a stronger railroad. Stronger 
in facilities, and able to provide better 
transportation. Stronger, too, in 
friendships gained through public un- 
derstanding of our wartime problems. 


S 


The friendly | 
Southern Pacific 


Heapovartenrs: San Francisco 


One of America’s railreade— 
ALL united for Victory! 
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Write for chart picturing 
beautiful all-smooth 
models, telling benefits of 


Marvetous Patented Furer 


Also same styles, perce 
with Eagle or “V” e 

PATRIOTIC Bihan ns 
specially designed for men in 
service as well as civilians. 
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boards of radio stations and newspapers. 
An hour later the unhappy AP ex- 


plained: A new English teletypist, Joan 


Ellis, had been making “wholly unau- 
thorized” tests on a dead teletype key- 
board which when in service sent out 


‘precensored dispatches on a direct trans- 


atlantic line. Told she might someday 
have the honor of sending the invasion 
announcement, she practiced on that. 
The girl thought she had destroyed all the 
perforated tape which transmits impulses 
to the teletype. On Saturday, as she 


| $tarted to send the Russian communiqué, 


the short strip with the flash message 
went through the transmitter, past cen- 
sors, past editors, and past’ redemption. 


Next day Miss Ellis was. -prostrated. 


with the shock of her boner. — 


Roy W. Howard, ex-president of United = 
Press, who himself authored UP’s historic 


“false Armistice” dispatch from France 
on Nov. 7, 1918, couldn’t resist a “you’re- 
another” jibe at UP’s competitor. His 
New York World-Telegram this Monday 
editorialized: ' 
“When the invasion actually does 
come, that “flash Eisenhower's head- 
quarters announce Allied landing in 
France” is likely to stick in the AP’s 
throat. But recalling a previous incident 
—to be exact, 26 years ago come Nov. 7 
next—we are disposed to be tolerant . 
We can’t forget completely, however, the 
way the AP poured it on in those days. 
And, incidentally, the UP didn’t make 
use of anyone so convenient as a girl tele- 
type operator. The boss assumed such 
responsibility as was involved.” 


Boilerplate King 


For the second time since last Febru- 
ary, The Frankfort State Journal, morn- 
ing ‘and only daily in the Kentucky 
capital, changed hands last week. The 
paper is small (circulation, 4,317; staff, 

ur); the buyer much bulkier in publish- 
ing. He is John H. Perry, the short 
and portly, 63-year-old boiler-plate* king 
whose many syndicated products fatten 
most of the nation’s rural press. 

Perry heads and controls the Western 
Newspaper Union, a $6,500,000 purveyor 
of features, editorials, columns, (Walter 
Winchell, Hedda Hopper, and anrews) 
and comics on mats and aera | gata 
about 9,000 of the country’s 10,11 
papers, mostly weeklies. To 2,600 a 
these, WNU su supplies an eight-page paper 
ready to go on € presses, with four pages 
left blank for the clients’ own news and 
advertising. His American Press Associa- 
tion is national advertising representative 
for 4,558 weeklies. His Publishers Auto- 
caster Service reproduces on . smaller 
scale some of WNU" S services and (Perry 
boasts) put the first boilerplate casting 
equipment (by lease) into small country 
towns. Even for the job shops which so 
often are operated alongside country 
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counsel, for the Scripps western né¢ 


‘York, publishers of ‘True Confessiot 


we 
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rere 


weeklies, Perry has WNU  subsidiay 
supply houses and the Midwestern Py. 
per Co. 

He also owns six small dailies in Floridy 
(The Jacksonville Journal, The Pensac, 
Journal, The Pensacola News, The Pam. 
ma City News-Herald, The Ocala Star. 
Banner, and The Deland Sun-News) for 
which he acts as national advertising 
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Perry and wife: Boilerplate is golden 


representative; a Florida weekly, The 
New Smyma Beach News; four radio 
stations in Florida, and The Owento 
(Ky.) News-Herald, a recently purchased 
weekly in his-home county. 

The prosperous little Frankfort pape 
(advertisin linage last year: 2,500,000)% 
is the first daily Perry has acquired i in his 
native state. A direct descendant of the. 
Commodore Perry whose gun-cov 
diplomacy opened the Orient to Amet 
can trade at Yokohaina in 1854, Pe 
started his career in Seattle, Wash., 



















paper chain. He moved east with th 
Scripps interests, becoming counsel for 
The United Press ¢Scripps-Howard}. 
Then, in 1920, he startéd' | 

whieh he erectel 


his boilerplate empire, Soitpleted i in 198 
when he gained control of: WNU. 

To acquire The Joutn “a long-time 
ambition, Perry peeled.ot $100,000 « 
the Fawcett Publications: “a 





c., of Ne 





Motion Picture, Startling Detective, 3 

twelve other magazines. Fawcett | 
taken over the paper in purchasing & 
C. T. Dearing Printing Co. of Loui 
Ky., last February. 
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Know where that postwar plan of yours 


ought to SIA, Ri a 


ACTUALLY it musé start with electrical wiring ... adequate 
wiring! Not because we think so—but simply because 
electric energy —electric-motorized power—is going to 
play an even bigger role in ‘postwar production. And you 
can’t take full advantage of it without the right wiring. 
PROCESSES Undoubtedly you want to swing your plant into peace- 
time production quickly after the war. You’ve got plans 
for that—and for modernization... . improvements... 






















possibly expansion. 
Well, more and better wiring will have to come first. 
PLANT And now is the time to plan for it—in advance. Just about 
the most valuable men you could talk to today are your 
ADDITIONS ‘ airs 


electrical contractor and a power engineer from the local 
utility plant. Bring them into the advance planning i 

Unwired planning will cost 
you a whole lot more than 
planned wiring! aa 
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NEW 
EQUIPMENT 


HELP BRING VICTORY SOONER...BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


ANACONDA WIRE 
& CABLE COMPANY 


9 25 Broadway, New York 4. . . Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Columbuses in Reverse 


The following story of an internation . 
cultural phenomenon was cabled by 
Newman, one of NEWSWEEK'S cc 
spondents in London: 


‘Once upon a time there was an of 
mother duck whose marshland home vw; 
3 menaced by minks. She sent her children 
C-0-0-L...and so luxurious! off to be brought up by a friendly her 
After a. while the minks moved oy 
and the mother duck sent for her chil 
dren. They arrived in perfect conditio 
but they couldn’t swim a stroke, the 
clucked instead of quacking, and the 
wouldn’t eat grass roots. 

This Aesop's fable in reverse illustrates 
the plight of some hvndreds of British 
parents whose children, aged 5 to 17, re-§ 
cently were restored to them after fo 
years in “Ameddica.” The trouble is, the 
say, that the kids look, talk, and act like 
Ameddicans. 

They're right. These young Columbu- 
es in reverse, who now are rediscovering 
their native land, picked up America 
ways very fast. Their different outlok 
and behavior reflects the contrasting n- 
tional philosophies in rearing the young 

British children are the world’s bes 
behaved, for in these tight isles they ar 
taught early that theyre meant to k 
seen rather than heard. In many cass 
they’re not even seen very often ly 
parents, for in- homes of the well-to-do 
nurses or “nannies” take them over a 
birth and relinquish them only wha 
boarding school gets them at 7 or 8. Dis = =" 
cipline is rigid, and in some cases num; 
bers are even used along with names te 
designate pupils. The ‘young son of the 
late Duke of Kent, away at boarding 
school for the first time this term, recent: 
ly amused his family by signing a letter 
to nanny: “Yours, Kent 59.” 

‘There is no doubt the youthful repati- 
ates have a more independent air thay, 
their home-grown contemporaries. “They 
seem td demand a good deal of attention, 
too,” as one harassed mother puts it. 

The London Daily Mail, which loss 
no opportunity to criticize and poke fm 
at Britain’s gallant allies, made much # 
the gum-chewing and . make-up-usilg 
propensities of the returning youngstet 
This was largely an exaggeration for ¢ 
fect. Throughout London, : and even ® 
rural byways, Yanks are assaulted 
clouds of kids requesting gum. 

The table manners of returned yout 
sters excite some comment among p* 
ents. Instead of using a fork in the ¥ 
hand and piling things onto it with & 
knife held in the right, according to & 

British system, they eat American sty? 
The latter is not regarded as ungracell 
or rude here, but it certainly is less om. 
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SUNFROST 


H s Luxuriously soft... of 
Unbelievably cool... 
Correctly styled... 





——— 
Just touch a Sunfrost Tropica—_ “—— 
that’s all you’ll need to convince ———_ 
yourself that hére is the summer suit 
for you. It even feels cool—this 
t cashmere-like fabric that tailors so 
; , handsomely and keeps you looking 
well-dressed. All the richness of ma- 
terial . . . all the fine craftsmanship 
you expect in your winter clothing, 
yet COOL and COMFORTABLE 
as any man can ask! 
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cient, and the children undoubtedly 


Featured by Better Stores Throughout America ease into the British method of handls 
eating tools as this becomes appat 
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Keller, whose “Wisdom and Destiny” once shocked Cleveland ... 


. «. now is Cleveland’s Grand Old Man 


sters don’t seem to have suffered much, 
except in mathematics, Latin, and Greek 
—subjects which require a grinding ap- 
plication insisted on by very few Ameri- 
can schools. Conversely they’re ahead in 
science and history. Oddly enough the 
average Britisher seems very weak in his- 
tory—even his own. He can tell you 
where the Black Prince is buried—and 
will, in boring detail—but he doesn’t 
seem to know who the Black Prince was 
or when he lived: American history is as 
unknown a study to the man in the street 
as calculus. 

But schooling and accents and man- 
ners apart, there’s one sure thing about 
these children—their parents are mighty 
glad to have them home, chewing gum 
or no chewing gum. 














Keller Jubilee 


To Clevelanders in general, Henry G. 
Keller is the Grand Old Man of Art. To 
many generations of art students, this 
mild-mannered autocrat with the twin- 
kiing eyes and caustic tongue is “Our Old 
Man.” Keller has never bothered much 
about national fame, perhaps because he 
is so secure in the affection of his home- 
towners. Besides, Cleveland is one of the 
best art-buying cities in the country and 
has always done very well by Keller. Still, 
the artist has a solid reputation elsewhere, 
evidenced by representation in top na- 
tional museums such as the Whitney in 
New York, and in the important annual 
shows like those of the Carnegie Institute 
in Pittsburgh. 

Now the 74-year-old artist is enjoying 
.a real Keller jubilee. In March the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, which has a rule 
against one-man shows by home-town 
boys, made an exception by giving Keller 
a big one-man print exhibit. Simulta- 
neously the Cleveland School of Art, 
where Keller has taught for the past 42 
years, turned out a retrospective display 
of 100 of his oils and water colors. Final- 
ly, a smaller but excellent edition of both 
shows appeared last week at the Krau- 
shaar Galleries in New York. 

Most amazing is the tremendous va- 
riety in Keller’s work, influenced by the 
many art movements of the last 60 years, 
yet always basically his own. Some paint- 
ings, like the still lifes, are completely 
academic and realistic; others, especially 
the water colors, are full of the dash and 
verve of modernism. Probably Keller's 
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most pleasing oils, painted with affection 
and humor in easy middle-of-the-road 
style, are his circus scenes and other ani- 
mal pictures. The earliest oil, the classic 
“Wisdom and Destiny” shown in the 1913 
Armory Show, was originally commis. 
sioned for a public building in Cleveland 
but was spurned because of its nude 


figures. 


Janitor: Keller, the son of a German. 
born cabinetmaker turned railroad man, 
studied art in Cleveland at a time whenit 
was almost exclusively a pastime for 
young ladies. Having left high school asa 
sophomore because algebra and higher 
mathematics were “too much for me,” he 
went to work in a wood carver’s 
which was promptly foreclosed by the 
sheriff. Keller then enrolled in the Cleve- 
land School of Design for Women (pred- 
ecessor of the Cleveland School of Art) 
as “second assistant janitor.” He and two 
other janitors were the only male students, 

Later, when he had to draw a nude for 
his entrance examination at the Academy 
in Munich (the Paris of that day), Keller 
was “almost shocked” because he had 
never seen a life model before. But he 
was one of 182 out of 600 contestants ad- 
mitted. Keller studied in Munich five 
years, won scholarships and medals, wan- 
dered through the famous_ galleries in 
Europe, and returned in 1902 to become 
a member. of the Cleveland Art School 
staff. Fifteen years later he was made 
headmaster and has been in charge of the 
life classes ever since. 

But for the last eight months Keller 
has lain in bed, invalided by arthritis and 
rheumatism. He did get up to see his two 
Cleveland shows but admits: “I paid for 
those visits. I had a relapse both times 
and it took me days to get feeling fairly 
decent again.” © 


Decker Bicker 


A friend of the swashbuckling Errol 
Flynn—with whom he recently opened a 
Hollywood art gallery—the artist John 
Decker last week raised a storm at the 
annual show of the Los Angeles County 
Museum. Decker, who won only a thi 
honorable mention, denounced the fist 
prize winner “Road to War,” by Richard 
Haines, as resembling “a melting ice 
cream cone;” the second, “Nude,” as “an 
amateurish daub” chosen via “favorit- 
ism.” “Nude” was by Loli Vann, wife of 
one of the judges, Oscar Van Young. 

Investigation disclosed that actually 
Van Young had voted against his wife’ 
painting. It was prop for a prize by 
Lorser Feitelson, chairman of the at 
jury. The third judge, Paul Lauritz, ob- 
served: “With the artist’s husband sitting 
next to me what could I do?” 

On Thursday, Mrs. Van Young handed 
her award back to the museum’s acting 
art curator, S. James Normile. “I’m clov 
ing this thing right now,” she said. 7 
nag Mr. John Decker, genius, is sats 





Whats the Olympian'in the hole’ for; Bul? 


NDUCTOR BILL can’t talk about his 
tailroad orders in wartime—even to 
such an old friend of the line as Monty 
Miller, foreman of the Angle D ranch. 
It may be the famous, electrified Olym- 
pian has gone “in the hole” — which is 
tailroadese for waiting on a side track— 
because it’s more important for a military 
train to have right of way. 
Station agents, conductors, brakemen, 


chicas to 
MILWAUKEE 
r PAUL 


Pacieic | 


and other railroad men don’t like to 
appear uncbliging—but they've pledged 
themselves for the duration to give no 
information to anyene about unusual 
train movements. 
That’s in the interest of national 
security. An idle word dropped about a 
troop train—or a supply train’s schedule 
and destination — might reach enemy ears 
and ead to, sabotage or an attack on a 


convoy days and even weeks afterward. 
For the most part, passengers realize 
this situation. They too, keep mum about 
war traffic they see on the railroad. 
If the Olympian, the Hiawathas, the 


Pioneer Limited or other heavily traveled 


trains happen to be delayed, there is litde 
complaining among passengers. For 
this understanding attitude, we of The 
Milwaukee Road are deeply grateful. — 


THE 
MILWAUKEE 
ROAD 
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MUSIC 
Fun With the Kids 


If you are teen-aged and like sweet 
music, you are probably swooning over 
Charlie Spivak, “the man who plays th 
sweetest aig 48 in the world.” A short 
stocky, non-glamor boy, Spivak in fou 
years has brought his band from obscu. 
' rity to second place in “sweet bands” on 
the 1944 national poll conducted by the 
jazz journal Down Beat. He landed right 
behind the mighty Tommy Dorsey, top 
ping the tried-and-truer Capt. Glenn Mil- 
er and the trumpeter Harry James. 

Last. week, Charlie was halfway 
through his first engagement at the Para- 





es 






Bobby-socks sit and listen to Spivak 


mount Theater in New York. There his 
non-jive selections and smooth horn-play- 
ing have the bobby-socks brigade sitting 
and sighing through as many as five suc 
cessive shows. 

Born almost 85 years ago in New 
Haven, Spivak first played trumpet with 
a local jazz group, picking up around $ 
or $3 a night or maybe just refreshments 
When he was 17, Paul Specht offered 
him a spot at $85 a week, which Charl 
grabbed. After that he made the usud 
changes from band to band, including the 
Dorsey Brothers’, where he sat next 
Bob Crosby and Glenn Miller. 

It was Miller who urged Spivak to or 
pesine his own band, after he had free- 
anced in radio at $300 to $500 a week. 
In November of 1940, Spivak opened ! 
the Glen Island Casino in Westcheste 
County, N. Y., with a combination % 
green youngsters and proceeded to break 
a Miller attendance record. He ran ™ 


-—Upon bis return to New York after two years’ service in 
London, an American Naval Officer writes to the Chase, 


. 


: As get a letter such as the above unsolicited __ positors at the Chase and whom we try to help 


“thank you” naturally makes us happy. And, _ in many ways through all our foreign branches: 


while we are delighted that the ser- 
vices of our Berkeley Square branch 
in London impressed the ocininnilin 
who wrote us this letter, we also 


feel privileged to have served those 


in our armed forces who are not de- 


. 


THE CHASE 


We know how little these services 
weigh in the scales of total war. It is 
our only wish that, in some degree, 
they may help keep up the fighting 
spirit of those Americans who are 


giving so much for ai] Americans: 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
LONDON—Main Office, 6 Lombard Street; Branches, 51 Berkeley Square; Bush House, Aldwych 


Havana - SanJuvan ‘* Panama °* Colon ° Cristobal * Balboa * Office of Representative: Mexico City 
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fourteen weeks in the first winter season 
the Casino ever had. Since then, he and 
his eighteen-piece band (consisting of 
five saxophones, four trumpets, four trom- 
bones, and five rhythm) have made two 
movies (“Pin-Up Girl” and “Follow the 
Boys”) and about 100 records, of which 
a very sweet “White Christmas” is the 
best seller. 

Caught short by the Petrillo record 
ban, Spivak has not been heard at all on 

latters for over a year. The trouble was 
be switched from Columbia to Victor 
after the ban, so he could make no new 
discs. Naturally Columbia would not keep 
issuing the waxings he had already made. 
Anyway, Spivak has made his reputation 
lasgely on personal appearances and 
blown his horn—from blast tone through 
a whisper without mute—to an estimated 
$750,000 a year. 

Spivak is the businessman type, and 
looks and acts as if he worked at the 
Federal Reserve Bank. He and his wife 
Fritzi, a former librarian, live suburbanly 
in Englewood, N. J., with their two sons. 

g home at night involves. running 
the gantlet of screaming girls at the stage 
door. They have already pulled a dozen 
handkerchiefs from his pocket and num- 
berless buttons off his coat, but Spivak is 
naively wide-eyed: “I love ’em. I have 
fun with those kids.” ; 


SR WN 


Dali daubing a watch face on a fried egg: His novel also surrealizes 


* Newsweek, June 12, 1944 
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Dali’s Love-in-Death 


If Salvador Dali-the surrealist painter 
appears to live in a sustained psychosis, 
Dali the novelist comes only ‘slightly 
closer to sanity. His first novel “Hidden 
Faces” is as -strange, 
conventional as anything that has. come 
from his brush. It is as fantastic in its 
way as his supremely fantastic. autobiog- 
raphy (NEwsweEEK, Jan. 11, 1943). 

In painting Dali’s imagination rather 
than his technique is “modern”; he paints 
his limp watches and melting’ telephones 
with all the care of an academician, and 
boasts that his purpose partly has been to 
recapture the spirit of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance. Some art critics 
even call him reactionary. 

In many respects his novel, too, is tradi- 
tional. There is no “modern” Gertrude- 
Steinian fooling around for verbal effect, 
nc toying with startling punctuation or 
typography. The book has form and even 
a plot. But... ' 

Not in years have quite so many dis- 
torted and psychopathic personalities. 
been collected in one volume. Dali’s nov- 
el, like Dali’s paintings, is a nightmare of 
decadence. What it means is whatever the 


, and un- — 


individual reader wants to make of it. 
Some will shudder in disgust; others will 
laugh ‘as uproariously as at a parody by 
S.° J. Perelman. Whether shocked or 
amused, no one will be bored. 

- Dali has selected a few distorted, vice- 
ridden characters from the upper reaches 
of European prewar society and_ split 
open their disordered minds for micro- 
scopic examination. His central character 
is Count Hervé de Grandsailles, whose 
body is corrupt, whose mind is twisted, 
and whose moral character is practically 
nonexistent. Around him clings a febrile 
scum of nymphomaniacs, dope addicts, 
lesbians, and other such unsavory wast- 


-rels, along with a few peasants. 


The Count- de Grandsailles and his 
friends divert themselves with some of 
the most unusual practices to find their 
way into print since-the Middle ‘© 

ut 


-So do most of the other characters, 


the novel is much more than an exposi- 
tion of the vices and perversions of a 
decadent society. The war, contemporary 
politics, and the destruction of France are 
among the themes running through it. 
Haakon M. Chevalier, who ‘translated 
the book from Dali’s French, in a fore- 
word makes a noble effort to explain the 
symbolisms. He admits it is primarily a 
“novel of decadence” but contends that 
its basic theme is “love-in-death” which, 


he says, “is one of the great themes of 


literature and by no means a decadent 
one. While Dali loves his monsters and his 
nightmares, his more enduring and deeper 
love goes to hard granitic rock, to the 
classic Mediterranean soil with its olive 
trees and its vineyards and its lean, tilled 
fields, to ragged fishermen and peasants 
with gnarled earth-stained hands, to ar- 
tisans and craftsmen everywhere, to all 
men who work with their hands and with 
their brains. He loves men’s dreams of 
grandeur.” 

Whether the reader will find truth or 
satisfaction in this explanation depends 


pon what degree he can accept the com- 


u 

plete annihilation of character that Dali 
presents in almost tropically lush prose. If 
Dali proves nothing else, he. shows that 
he is the most articulate student of ab- 
normal psychology of our time. His book 
is traumasthenia in prose, the verbal ex- 
tension of his outlandish art, an exaggera- 
tion in novel form of the “creatures, mon- 
sters, chimeras, and myths” that are Dali’ 
contribution to the culture of the century. 
(Huppen Faces. By Salvador Dali. Trans- 
lated.by Haakon M, Chevalier. Frontis- 


| piece by Dali. 413'pages. Dial. $3.) 


" Williams Down East 


Ben Ames Williams, the author of 
“Splendor” and “The Strange Woman, 
has added another interesting novel to the 

ing list of well-told stories associat: 
ed his long-familiar name. “Leave 


_ Her to Heaven” is about as competest 
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Far above the highest mountains — way above storms — 
airliners of the future will whisk you faster and smoother 
through the thin, cold air of the sub-stratosphere. Yet ... 



















High as you may fly tomorrow... 


AiResearch promises to 


keep you comfortable 


‘ 


ERE is one of the miracles that will be part of 
H your postwar living: 

An airliner cabin that eliminates headaches, 
dizziness, ear- popping —keeps you at a“low alti- 
tude” while your plane is thousands of feet high! 

This will be a pressurized cabin. AiResearch’s 
part in its development was to harness thin air. 
For air pressure, you know, drops rapidly as you 
go up from sea level . . . at high altitudes it causes 
extreme discomforts to many people. Above 20,000 
feet, oxygen starvation and unconsciousness. 
Working in our vast “Stratolab” with air as 
thin as that 10 miles high and temperatures as low 
~as —90°F., AiResearch engineers have perfected 
automatic controls that actually “seal” low alti- 
tudes inside your cabin and keep high altitudes 
outside . . . and heat controls that keep the cabin 
as cozy and warm as your own living room! 
~ AiResearch, too, has promises for your better 
living on the ground. Come peace, this engineer- 
ing “know how” will bring air-control devices to 
work magic in your home, office and farm. So keep 
them — and. the name “AiResearch”— in mind. 


> | 
iResearch 
MANUFACTURING 


LOS ANGELES 


COMPANY 


PHOENIX 
THE GARRETT CORPO 


“Where Controlled Air Does the Job” - Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems * Temperature Control Systems 
Engine Air Intercooling Systems » Supercharger Aftercooling Systems « Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
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I. Crippled fighter gets a lift. Many a crash-landed plane is on the way 








to a repair station or salvage dump in no. time at all—thanks to a crash trailer. 
Trailmobile makes hundreds of trailers for hauling war equipment — from 
these giant ones, to small bomb, carriers. . 


-~— 





2. Trucks and trailers link together all points on our home road map, too. 
They are the flexible way to deliver supplies for us, and material for war. 


Trailmobile is now producing new commercial trailers again—see below. . 


Special Delivery-1 lavasion| : 


AKE A COUPLE OF MILLION 
MEN. Put them on an enemy 
shore to fight. , 

All railroads are destroyed, 
roads mined and torn up, bridges 
blown up. That is where trucks 
and trailers come in. 

They literally pick up our whole 
side of the war and move it for- 
ward as our fighters advance. The 


whole burden of the stupendous — 


supply job falls squarely on Motor 
Transport—for special delivery. 

Trucks and trailers match this 
military job, here at home, with 
flexible Motor Transport . . . high- 
balling American production to its 
thousands of destinations on time, 
despite'too few men, vehicles, tires 
and repair parts in wartime. 


New Civilian Trailmobiles Now! 


®& Trailmobile is making civilian 
trailers again—to help our hard- 
pressed transportation system at 
home. : 

The full allotment of several 
thousand Trailmobiles, permitted 


Commercial Trailers for War and Peace .....The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 


by recent Government allocations, 
will be.produced with no let-up 
in supplying “equipment for our 
Armed Forces. The Trailer Com- 
pany of America, Cincinnati 9, 
Ohio—Berkeley 2, Calif. 
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an example of professional storytelling as 
has recently come slong. 
This novel, not at all concerned with 


. the chaos of the world we live in, deals 


with the prewar private lives of three 

ordinary, well-to-do persons—a man and 

two women—who find themselves in a 

tangle of emotions and events from which 

two in the end emerge victoriously—des- 

tined, it appears, to live happily ever 
er. 

The novel’s protagonist, a successful 
author, meets and quickly marries an 
insanely selfish, jealous, and’ possessive 
girl. She carries her jealousy so far as to 
cause the death of her husband’s young, 
orphaned, and crippled brother; she even 
destroys her own unborn child; and f.- 
nally, she arranges her, suicide to bring 
about the arrest and trial of her adopted 
sister for the crime—altogether a com- 
pletely disagreeable lass. 

It is less the plot than the Maine set- 
ting and the minor characters that make 
William iams’s novel worth reading. There 
are few authors who can present more 
convincingly the essential dignity of 
Maine farmers, guides, and fishermen. 
(Leave HER To HEAvEN. By Ben Ames 
Williams. Houghton Mifflin. 429 pages. 
$2.50.) 


Subversive Lady 


In New York last week “The First 
Lady Chatterley” faced the threat of sup- 
pression. The vice crusader John S. Sun- 
ner had labeled as indecent D. H. 
Lawrence’s story of Lady Chatterley, 
whose husband was a sexually crippled 
war veteran and who sought solace with 
a gamekeeper (NEWSWEEK, May 29). 
Last week Magistrate Charles S. Keutgen 
ruled that the Dial -Press book “tends to 
subvert respect for decency and moral 
ity.” Next step is a trial before three 
justices in special sessions. 


™ 


Other New Books 


To Wuom It May Concunn AND- 


Orner Stories. By James T. Farrell. 
204 pages. oe xa $2.50. Thirteen 
short stories by 

Bonizan trilogy and-the Danny O'Neill 
novels. Despite Farrell’s graceless style, 
at their best they are powerful and true. 
When Farrell, as in “Baby Mike,” tries 
to be subtle the result is pretty awful; 
but when, as in “The Hyland Family,” he 
is writing about an Irish-American fan- 
ily he has no rival. “Tommy’ Gallaghers 
Crusade,” first published in 1939, is a 
lasting portrait of a young tough who 
found in Father Coughlin—and in Hitler 


_ —a hero. 


On Livine iw a REvotution. By Julias 
Huxley. 242 pages. Harper. $2.50. Grand- 
son of T. H. Huxley, biologist and agnos- 
tic; grandnephew of Matthew Arnold, 
poet and critic; nephew of Mrs. Hum- 
piney Ward, novelist; son of Leonafd 





e author of the Studs. 








uxley, biographer and historian; brothet & 





Tae time i is coming when it won't be 
particularly novel to lunch one day 
in Chicago, the next day in Londop. 
_ For the needs of war have de- 
veloped transportation beyond its 
years, along with many another item 
adaptable to civilian. ‘pleasure and 
comfort. When to expect these mira- 
cles is an important consideration. 
A bit of reflection suggests that we'll 
Wwe many a well-known, pre-war 
product while industry is converting 
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and miter. to peace. The change. 


will be gradual — evolution rather 
than revolution. _ 


Industry has the responsibility of 


reacquainting us with its once- 


familiar brands, as well as the new 
things it will have to offer. The im- 
portant centers of population, : such 
as Philadelphia, offer the surest way 


of contacting vast groups of people. 


Philadelphia is the nation’s third 


largest market and nearly 4 out of 5 
of ite families are reached daily by 
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That newspaper is The Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. It goes home 
in this city of homes and continues 
to enjoy a high degree of readership 
and prestige, in spite of wartime 
handicaps. 


IN PHILADELPHIA — 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more Wer Stamps from your newspeper bey 
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of Aldous Huxley, novelist; himself an 
essayist, biologist, and zoologist, the au- 
thor somewhat ponderously presents a 
series of essays on the problems of our 
times. Among the topics: “On Living in a 
Revolution” (in which he stresses that 


_man can and will control his own des- 


tiny), “Darwinism Today,” “Animal 
Pests in Wartime,” and “Tennessee Re- 
visited” (a discussion of the TVA, the 
world’s outstanding example of “the tech- 
nique of democratic planning”). 


DayYBREAK FOR Our Carrier. By Lt. 
Max Miller. 184 pages. Whittlesey House. 
$2.50. A beautifully illustrated account 
of life on an airplane carrier by the au- 
thor of “I Covered the Waterfront.” He 
captures the atmosphere and spirit of his 
theme and Rear Admiral Arthur C. Davis, 
Assistant Chief of Staff (Operations), 
United States Fleet, offers a foreword. 
Both good reading but Lt. Charles E. 
Kerlee’s photographs are the distinctive 


part. 


My Lives 1n Russia. By Markoosha 
Fischer. 269 pages. Harper. $2.75. The 
author, who is the Russian-born wife of 
the writer Louis Fischer, was born under 
the czar, brought her own family up in the 
lean years of the young republic, then 
left Russia in 1989 because she found 
the Stalin dictatorship intolerable. Her 
conclusions as to what is right and wrong 
with the Soviet Government: “Human 
equality, economic progress without ex- 
ploitation, education of the masses, social 
security, lack of racial discrimination” 
on the one hand; “suppression of free- 
dom, regimentation of spirit, and political 


terror” on the other. 


SatLors OF Fortune. By Colin Mac- 
kenzie. Introduction by Quentin Reyn- 
olds. 190 pages. Dutton. $2.50. The story 
of a young man’s harrowing adventures 
in the early days of the merchant marine, 
when the submarine menace was still a 
menace. Excellently illustrated with offi- 
cial Maritime Service photographs. 


NeEvER A Dutt Moment. By Charles 
Francis Coe. 326 pages. Hastings House. 
$3. The author of “Me, Gangster” and 
scores of other novels, short stories, and 
movies, tells violently and sometimes 
heavy-handedly the story of his rambling 
life as automobile salesman, sports an- 
nouncer, Hollywood writer, prizefighter, 
and sailor. 


THe Dark Guass. By Joan Charles. 
287 pages. Harper. $2.50. A competent 
first novel. The setting alone is sufficient 
bait for most readers—an insane asylum, 
seen through the eyes of a patient. Ann 
Terence was.committed to the state hos- 
pital after the failure of her marriage, 
and in kaleidoscopic fashion she tells of 
the life about her and the events which 
drove her there. The only flaw: Ann 
seems more normal than the doctors and 
attendants. 
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Spider Man , = 


On the morning of June 7, the tall, 
gaunt professor with the sparse bristles of 
gray hair did not show up for his zoology 
classes at Yale. After 34 years of a teach- 
ing schedule averaging thirteen hours a 
day, Alexander Ivanovich (Pete) Petrun- 
kevitch had retired from the university 
faculty. For 27 of those years he had been 
full professor of zoology in the Sheffield 
Scientific School. His specialty: arachnol- 
ogy, the study of Arachnida (spiders), in 
which he is the world’s greatest living 
investigator. 

Retirement from teaching at 68 will not 
keep Petrunkevitch away from his be- 
loved Osborn Zoological Laboratories. 
There in his cluttered offices, the weekly 
gatherings known to the professor’s asso- 
ciates as “Pete’s Teas” will go on. Faculty 
members who do not mind the presence 
of hundreds of spiders, kottled and alive, 
as well as a collection of particularly vi- 
cious-looking tarantulas, will find Petrun- 
kevitch available for consultation. Still 


a familiar sight for men of Sheff will be 


Petrunkevitch’s characteristic short-step- 
ping, shuffling gait and his hair that 
stands on end as if he felt the way the 
rest of us do about spiders. 


Arachnologist: The liberal-minded son 
of a liberal nobleman, Petrunkevitch 
early found it expedient to leave Czarist 
Russia and his native Pliski to finish his 
education in Germany. Scientific honors 
awaited him at the. University of Frei- 
burg in Baden. His Ph.D. dissertation in 
1901 gave the first convincing proof, 
based on his own microscopic studies, 


SCIENCE 25 


Petrunkevitch and one of his friends: A lady tarantula from Mexico 


eager scientist found 


. West Indies, and the Canal Zone wi 


| 
i | 
B | 


that while female honey bees, both wak 
ers and queens, develop from fertilize 
eggs, drones come from unfertilized ov 

The free-thinking Petrunkevitch s 
found Germany’s politics unpleasant as 
well, After his marriage in 1903 to an 
American girl, Wanda Hartshorn of New- 
ark, N.J., he headed for the United 
States. In the 40 years that followed, the 
a wide range of 
teaching and . lecturing jobs: Harvard 
University, the American Museum of Na- 
tural History, and Yale since 1910. 

But his deepest interest was research 
on spiders. His first paper dealing with 
Arachnida, a study of the optics of vision 
in the specimens, was followed by more 
than 80 treatises, ranging from the Paleo- 
zoic and Tertiary spiders of America to 
modern specimens collected in Puerto Bay 
Rico. His first self-appointed task on re 9 Map 
tirement: a three-volume summary of hi 
knowledge of all Arachnida—their struc 
ture, classification, behavior, paleonto- 
ogy, and embryology. , 


Pets: Petrunkevitch’s prize living spec: 
men and, he says, “his friend,” is a sevet- 
year-old female Mexican tarantula almost 
as large as his hand. To prove that she's 
“more even-tempered than a pet dog 
cat,” the professor freely fondles the 
rantula’s hairy back with his bare h 

This fearlessness is based on four 


ades of spider handling in Mexioay 


a single bite. In fact, the only time Peg), 
trunkevitch remembers being stung W4 &§ gore +5, 
by a hornet when he was a boy. He 589! Be comm, 
it was his own fault: “I was trying © Raves s 
pour a pail of water over its nest.” Spi Beem of 











Across the stormy night 
The streamliner of tomorrow 


Streaks toward the flood-swollen gorge . . 


wir 2 me 
Unseen in the swirling tempest 
Unheard above its thunder 


The trestle crumples into the chasm... 


s * 
But even on a night like this 
One watchman will be on the job... 


For alongside the rails 

A guasdian signal wire 

Will stretch into the murky diieatie i 
And trained on this wire 

From the locomotive cab © 

Will be eyes that can pierce the dark 
Ears that can hear its warning 
Above the thunder. . 

The eyes and ears of 

“Intelectron” 


Instantly the warning flashes .. . 
A hand goes to the brakes 

And the night express 

Grinds to an unscheduled stop 


* * 


In this and many other “ 

“Intelectron” 

Will some day serve 

A world at peace 

With equipment designed and made 

By I T & T’s manufacturing associate 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


s 2 


Meanwhile 

“Intelectron’s” 

Aerial. navigation and landing systems 
Communications and broadcasting equipment 
Marine direction finders 

Radio tubes 

And industrial ‘electronic apparatus 

Are helping hasten that day 


Federal Te blophone and Radio Corporation 


Newark, N. J. 


Manufacturing Associate of: 


‘Tutennationat Terepnene ans Terecnare Corporation 
Copyright 1944, Internctional Telephone and Telegraph Corperation 
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OUT... WITH THESE 
SNEAKY SABOTEURS 
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(BITE and BURN) 


Scram, you unseen imps who lurk in ordinary 
tobaccos and torture tongue and throat! Smok- 
ing is ALL pleasure with Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. These three facts combine to make 
it exceptional; extraordinary blending experi- 
ence, selection of the choicest tobaccos, the 
intelligent use of the perfect moistening agent. 
TryCountry Doctor Pipe Mixture. You'Ilikeit! 


Country Doctor 
Vipe Mixture 
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PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 
If your. dealer doesn’t have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co. Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y 








ves Postage. 

Brilliant white, strong, 

opaque, crockly. Styles 

for every use. Priced Right. 
Distributors Coast to Ceast 


Sold at All Better Stores. 
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blades 
@ NINE LIVES 


If you're the lucky owner of 
a Durham Duplex Razor’, 


Ww 


Sas 


i * this Victory Strop will make 
our long-lasting Durham blades last even longer. 

Durham's famous hollow-ground blades are twice 
thicker —to take repeated stroppings for “new 
blade”’ smoothness every shave. 

*In case you don’t own a Durham Raxgor, you 
may still find one at your drugstore. 

Send $1 direct for special Durhanrstrop out- 
fit. Can be used only on Durham Duplex Blades. 
Sorry, No C. O. D.’s. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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Plastics: In cups they ease arthritic joints, in mountings they speed lab work 


ders never attack human beings unless. 


hurt, Petrunkevitch claims, and: even 
then their poison is less lethal than peo- 
ple think. The black widow, which se- 
cretes a poison more deadly than that of 
a cobra, he finds overrated: It rarely 
makes an attack, and when it does the 
minute quantities of poison expelled may 
bring on uncomfortable illness but not in- 
evitable death. vine 

The spider man feels that the human 
race should admire and respect his crawl- 
ing pets. “The spider is a tremendously 
healthy creature,” he said. “He carries no 
disease and has no parasites. If he loses a 


Jeg, he can produce a new one.” 


Scientifically, the spider’s value extends 
to widespread destruction of grasshop- 
pers, flies, wasps, mosquitoes, and other 
germ-carrying and biting bugs. “I would 
recommend that spiders be bred to elimi- 
nate the mosquito menace that carries 
malaria in the tropics,” Petrunkevitch said 
last week. “The introduction of a suffi- 
cient number would be disastrous to the 
pests and would do less damage to vege- 
tation than the present process of pro- 
tective oiling.” 


Face-Saving Plastics 

When the bandage was lifted the case 
looked hopeless. What was left of the 
soldier’s face was raw, jagged flesh. His 
mouth was seared and puckered, his nose 


~ broken, his teeth shattered. 


But in the big base hospital doctors 
were ready with the latest devices of 
modern science to repair the. frightful 
damage caused by the explosion of a 
land mine. A plastic splint was molded 
to stabilize the torn jaw so that the man 
might eat. The same transparent material 
replaced his missing palate. Skin grafted 
from his shin, supported by plastic, cov- 
ered his shell-torn face. A plastic head 
plate encased his fractured nose. Later 
an entire set of plastic teeth replaced 
those destroyed by shrapnel. Today the 


- soldier is back on active duty. 


In another battle area a shell exploded 
in the cockpit of a fighter plane, blasting 
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off the pilot’s goggles and singeing hi 
hair. The ship went down in flames” he 
flier bailed out, his face a mass of bumed 
flesh—all but -his eyes. His vision w: 
saved because he wore contact lense 
the invisible glasses made of tough, non 
inflammable acrylic plastic (methyl 
methacrylate) that fit under the eyeli 
against the eyeball. = 


Resins: Last week ‘scientists added 
these two dramatic accounts to the rapi 
ly growing narrative of the contributi 
plastics are making to both war and ci 
vilian medicine. Acrylic plastics or resin 
are transparent, colorless substances whici 
become pliable when subjected to he: 
Their use in splints began with a soldat 
in the field, who recognized the flexibili 
ot the plastic parts of a burning plan 


Now even scraps rescued from damagel™ . 


bombers are heated right on the spot 0 
the crash and formed into emergen 
field splints. One flier who cracked w 
found part of his plane’s window used tt 
set the broken bones of his jaw. 
"Most military surgeons favor thes 
slightly flexible, lightweight splints (2 td 


$8 ounces) for holding shattered boneg j 


in place. Their complete transpare 
permits the use of X-ray and frequet 
examination of the fracture. 

Other new medical uses for plastics: 
@ Dr. Paul H. Harmon of Sayre, Pa., 

rted he had treated arthritis ey 

y inserting plastic cups in the a 

joints. When he removed the excs 
growth of the bone head—the cause 0 
arthritic pain—and capped the head wit 
the cup, painless motion was restored 
The cup acted almost as a layer of lubri 
cant, with the joint bone moving fred 
against the smooth surface. 4 
@ In laboratory experiments, two 4 
Mawr, Pa., physicians, Dr. Hershey # 
Dr. Strumia, successfully embedded i 
organs of frogs, rabbits, and chickens ! 
transparent plastic blocks, retaining 
natural color and structure. By the: sal 
process, a skeletal hand was mounted 
plastic, thereby enabling scientists t0 ¢ 
amine all sides of the specimen. 
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Repair men are scarce. Every month 
more go into uniform. From now on 
typewriter is your problem. 


If you want clear, sharp letters that 
please the boss and conuess, clean 


type daily. It takes just a jiffy. 


Ifyou clean rollers with cloth mois- 
tened with cleaning fluid, you will 


prevent paper slipping. 


We Never, never oil your 


that for the service man when 


he comes to make a major repel. 


ngs a good secretary must do 
now that service repair men and new equipment are hard to get 


For example, even a simple, little 
thing like covering your machine 
when not in use can prolong its life. 


You can easily clean the carriage 
rails by moving carriage to extreme 
left... then reverse open 


~ Incidentally, save your roller by in- 
serting two sheets at a time. New 
rollers are mighty hard to get. 


Sales of new L C Smiths are 
restricted by WPB. We urge 
you to care for your machine. 


d 


There are some things you shoulddo 
each day. Brushing dirt away from 
typebars is one...and remember— 


And while you're at it, why not re- 
move the rubber roller and brush 


away the accumulated dirt? 


And when Erasing, move 
extreme ends to keep pein particles 
from falling into the machine. 


| i ince C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NEW YORK 


















CAN YOUR scat ) 
PASS THE 


“FINGERNAIL TEST 2” 





Scratch you head and see! If you find 
dryness or loose dandruff, you need Wild- 


1. 


root Cream-Oil! Grooms, relieves dryness, re- 
moves loose dandruff! Buy the large size. 










f YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 


LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 





¥* 


Keeps hair well combed all day without 

* that greasy look! Grooms without grease! 
No more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks and feels good! 












NON-ALCOHOLIC 
. CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANO- 

e LIN has long been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. Wildroot 
Cream-Oil is also 
homogenized for uni- 
formity. Get it today: 
from your barber or 
druggist. 


SPECIAL NOTE 
TO BARBERS... 


Use Wildroot Cream-Oil sparingly. Pour 
into the palm of your hand just enough to 

» cover a spot the size of a 25¢ piece. Rub 
hands together, apply to hair and massage 
scalp with finger tips. Hair may be damp- 
ened if desired before combing. 


"BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW!_ 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 
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Super-Delouser 


The real story behind DDT (dichloro- 
dipheny]-trichloeothane), the Army’s 
spectacular delousing powder, credited 
with preventing typhus epidemics in 
North Africa and Italy (NEWSWEEK, May 
29), was revealed last week by one of 
its manufacturers, the Geigy Co., of New 
York. Like the sulfa drugs and penitvillin, 
it had lain for years on a laboratory shelf, 
its tremendous value unrecognized. 

DDT (made from. chlorine, alcohol, 
and sulphuric acid) was first discovered 
in 1874 by a Strasbourg chemist, Othmar 
Zeidler. Scientists thought so little of the 
formula that it drew only six lines in the 
journal of the German Chemical Society. 
But in 1939, when the Swiss potato crop 
was threatened by the Colorado potato 
beetle imported from the United States, 
a Geigy scientist experimented with DDT 
successfully. The Swiss branch of the 
firm continued the tests and finally by 
mixing DDT with an inert talc formed 
the amazing lousicide now called Neocid. 

One of the three greatest medical dis- 
coveries to come out of the war (plasma 
and penicillin are the others) DDT has 
enormous pedcetime possibilities as an 
insecticide. A representative of the Sur- 
geon General's office said last week: 
“DDT will be to preventive medicine 
what Lister’s discovery of antiseptic was 
to surgery.” 


Slowdown for Hyperthyroids 


The thyroid, the powerful double gland 
found on either side of the windpipe and 
larynx, is the master control of the human 
body. Without its secretion, thyroxin, or a 
substituted thyroid extract, people would 
sink into complete lethargy. But too much 
thyroxin can whip up body functions to a 
furious energy. Some hyperthyroid (over- 
active) cases show an abnormal swelling 
or adenomatous goiter at the base of the 
throat; others, with exophthalmic goiter, 
often have glistening popeyes. All de- 
velop to some degree the characteristic 
symptoms: extreme nervousness, thin- 
ness, rapid heart action, and irritability. 

In the past, surgical removal of all or 
part of the gland to cut down the amount 
of hormones was the chief treatment of 
hyperthyroidism. But recent medical ex- 
periments give hope that eventually hy- 
perthyroids may be kept in check—by 
daily doses of thiouracil. 

Thiouracil: Back in 1942, Dr. T. H. 
Kennedy noticed that derivatives of thi- 
ourea (urea in which oxygen has been re- 
placed by sulphur) caused a lowering of 
the basal metabolic rate when adminis- 
tered to rats. (The normal human Yate is 
from minus 10 to plus 10; in hyperthy- 
roids it may run as high as 65). The next 
year Dr. E. B. Astwood of Harvard Medi- 
cal School described first trials with the 
derivative, thiouracil, as “successful” on 
human beings. 


- Now Dr. Elmer C. Bartels of Bostog 
has brought this experiment up to date 
with a report in the Journal of the Ameri. 
can Medical Association. He declared: 
“Both exophthalmic and adenomatous 
goiters with hyperthyroidism have re. 
sponded to thiouracil.” The drug was ad- 
ministered, in daily doses of 0.6 grams, to 
eleven severely sick patients on whom 
Lugol’s solution (a compound solution of 
iodine) had little effect. Within twenty 
days to six months, depending on the size 
of the enlarged thyroid gland, all the bas- 
al metabolic rates returned to normal, 

Thiouracil as a complete cure for hy. 
perthyroidism, or as an alternative for 
surgery, has yet to prove its value. But al- 
ready, according to Bartels its pre-oper- 
ative use in severe cases has “reduced the 
hospital stay, shortened the total time of 
treatment, and limited the procedure to 
subtotal (partial) thyroidectomy.” . 


The Army vs. the Fly 


The end of a battle for any hot little 
Pacific atoll is the beginning of a second 
struggle—in its way equally deadly. The 
fight usually turns the island into a fetid 
breeding ground for flies and fly-bome 
disease. The American victors cant 
march away; they must pitch their tents 
in the midst of the unwholesome wreck- 
age. 

How this second campaign against dis- 
ease is fought—and won—was reported 
last week in the journal The Military 
Surgeon by two Navy doctors, Lt. Louis 
Shattuck Baer and Lt. Ralph F. Allen. 
Fly-prevention work starts aboard ship 
before the first attack. The sanitation oft- 
cer; usually a Navy lieutenant command- 
er or Army maior, sees that the first land- 
ing wave carries lumber, water distilla- 
tors, knapsack oil sprayers, flypaper, fly 
swatters, and oe aerosol bombs. 
All reach land with the first invasion 
party—even through shellfire. As the san- 
itary experts know, the fly has two out- 
standing characteristics: it shuns dark- 
ness and likes light, and its larvae can 
burrow upward through unoiled island 
soil from a depth of a foot or more. 


Burial: Disposal of the dead is the first 
task. Spraying the corpses with sodium 
arsenite solution cuts down breeding of 
fly larvae. Most American dead are 
wrapped in tar paper or oil-soaked bur 
lap, placed in temporary marked graves 
and covered with oily ¢arth which + 
then rolled. This prevents fly larvae from 
burrowing to the surface. Enemy dead 
are dumped ' into deep bomb or shel 
craters and covered with dirt by bul- 
dozers. 


Mess: The first buildings erected on 4 
newly taken island are mess halls, galle 
and latrines—all ‘scgeened against flies 


Since wire screening will rot in 
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W AR Deep in the heart of fighting ships, 
“life lines” of Bundy Tubing carry 
the refrigerants necessary to cool powder rooms to 
the safety point. One of hundreds of Bundy war- 
time applications, which include lines for gas and 
oil, and transmitting pressure—and tubing to 
strengthen structural parts! ; 


LIFE LIN 
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r was “touch and go” for industry in the early days of 
the war—to produce vast quantities of weapons and 
equipment and get them, in time, to fighting fronts. 

It will be “touch and go” again in the early days of the 
peace—to build new and better products and rush them, 
in time, to civilian markets. 

Bundy has met wartime demands with many millions 
of feet of tubing—“life lines” for nearly 10,000 product 
parts. And Bundy will meet peacetime needs with scores 
of new tubing uses for products now in the planning stage. 

Our research and engineering staffs stand ready, today, 
to help in matters of design and application for a wide 
variety of fields. With our greatly expanded plant capacity, 
sang be able to produce quickly—in quantity—with 
quality. 

If tubing has a place in your postwar -products, write 
Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 13, Michigan. 


BUNDY, TUBING 


eueraacace te VOueR exPEecrariens 
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UNO Y tUBIN G dDtistFReesputToar ss: 


Pacific Metals Company, Ltd. Standard Tube Sales Corp. ham-Hickey Compan Rutan & Compan Eagle Metals Compa 
Sen 3100 19th Street 1 Admire] Avenue MOP SrES We aie Phae ¥ . 112 South 16th Street East Marginal’ Way 
Francisco 10, California Maspeth, New York City, N. ¥. Chicago 32, Illinois Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania ~ Seattle 4, Washington 








Waistline Equations: To keep its men in fighting trim, the Army Air Forces 
Training Command at Fort Worth, Texas, handed out these cartoon lessons: Army 
diet plus exercise equals ‘slim waist, but calisthenics won't help if the GI guzzles 
beer (center) or both guzzles and spends too much time at a desk (bottom). 





humid air within four months, the serv- 
ices use plastic mesh. Cracks, warped 
and losis joints, and open knotholes 
“which may turn a building into a large 
flytrap” are carefully checked. 

All food dumps are guarded by armed 
sentry to prevent “undisciplined messes.” 
Garbage left by small messes is destroyed 
in barrel and trench incinerators. Larger 
amounts are placed on scows and 
dumped 3 miles at sea. 


General Clean-Up: With fly breeding 
under control, the’ fight against adult in- 
sects begins. As one of the first steps, fly: 
traps are attached to each latrine. Larger 
traps, constructed from oil drums, are put 
into operation: each can catch as many 
as a + ate flies in one hour. Sprays 
and aerosol bombs are used in screened 
quarters. 

Native camps are the worst fly-spread- 
ing areas on the islands. Hence no native 
laborers are brought onto the encamp- 
ment until a sanitary home has been pre- 
pores for their occupancy. “Once natives 

ave settled in an unprepared camp site,” 
the Navy officers reported, “the only way 
to clean it up is to evacuate all the na- 
tives long enough to bring a bulldozer 


to the camp, level everything, and start 
anew.” 


Backtrack on Vivicillin 


Last month the British scientific jour- 
nal Nature reported that penicillin might 
eventually yield part of its glory to a 
cousin—vivicillin (NEwswEEK, May 15). 

But last week scientists backwatered: 
The British medical journal Lancet re- 
ported that in tests with twelve patients 
in a military hospital vivicillin had’ had no 
effect on carbuncles, ulcerative colitis, 
bacterial endocarditis, gonorrhea, septi- 
cemia, or abscesses—all diseases that re- 
spond favorably to penicillin. 
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| RADIO 
Plenty of Nothing . 











. Admiracion Shampoo bought one-min- 


ute spots on each of three New York sta- 
tions to sponsor Nothing—just dead air, 
specially transcribed. It was an ear- 
catching idea that exploited the radio 
bugaboo of silence. For example: 

Announcer: Hello. You know what? 
You can’t have no trouble with Nothing. 
This is Nothing. Just silence. Believe 
me... 


(Several seconds of silence) 


Announcer: Who says this program 
isn’t different? Well, Admiracion Sham- 
poo is different too. 


(More silence) .. . 


At the rate of 30 seconds of Nothing 
per broadcast and 45 broadcasts per 
week, New Yorkers could revel in some 
19 hours of silence a year. 


Solid Summer Fare 


When summer radio shows are lined 
up to replace winter-weary stars, the 
usual theory is that scanty hot-weather 
audiences want their fare light and un- 
complicated. But with invasion news 
promising plenty of listening, this sum- 
mer will bring an expensive, substantial, 
and carefully planned radio diet that in- 
cludes these items: 

@ In a radical change from its successful 
winter buffoonery with Fibber McGee 
and Molly, the Johnson Wax Co. will 
move the ultra-serious Theater of War 
into the Tuesday’ (9:30 p.m. EWT) spot 
on NBC for thirteen weeks starting July 
4. Under the title Words at War, the pro- 
gram has been sustaining on NBC for a 


year, where its punch-packing dramatiza- - 
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tions of current war books has made it 
one of radio’s better-wartime-efforts. 
@ CBS will present Raymond Massey iy 
the new program The Doctor Fights, o; 
Tuesdays at’ 9:30 p.m. EWT starting 
June 6. In his first regular radio serie; 
Massey will dramatize the lives of noted 
men of medicine—to advertise Schenley 
Laboratories’ production of penicillin. © 
@ Gracie Fields, plus an orchestra and 
guest stars, will replace McCarthy and 
Bergen (Chase & Sanborn) for ten weeks 
beginning June 11 at 8 p.m. EWT o 
NBC. The Lancashire Lass hasn’t been 
heard regularly since last fall. 

@ When Bob Hope leaves on a tour 0 
the South Pacific, his 10-10:30 pm, 
EWT Tuesday spot will be filled by 
Charlotte Greenwood, musical-comedy 
star for nearly 40 years but making her 
first stab at radio. She will do a series 
appropriately titled Life With Charlotte 
—or what goes on in a mythical Washing. 
ton boardinghouse run by the long: 
legged “Letty.” - 

@ When the veteran Eddie Cantor bows 
out for the summer, Sal Hepatica will re. 
place him for thirteen weeks with The 
Alan Young Show (June 28, 9 pwn, 
EWT, NBC). The 24-year-old Young, 
practically unheard in American radio, is 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corp.’s top 
comedian and has been dubbed by V:- 
riety “the most promising comedian in 
radio.” An expert dialectician, Alan 
writes his own material: what he calls 
typical American humor with English 
overtones, ‘ 


Combined Operations 


NBC (the network) and Columbia 
(the university) last week joined their 
resources for the most comprehensive 
project of its kind for training broadcast: 
ing personnel. Their respective a 
dents—Niles Trammell and Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler—announced a series 0 


~ thirteen courses in radio, from script-writ 


ing to sound effects and television to be 
given by Columbia’s extension division. 
with credit to bachelors’, masters’, and 
doctors’ degrees. NBC staffmen will serve 
as instructors for ten of the courses 
classes will be held at Columbia and the 


*. NBC studios in Rockefeller Center. 


The network-university plan is the sec 
ond part of a program being pushed 
by Sterling Fisher, head of NBC's hn 
ter-American University of the Air, an 
Dr. James Rowland Angell, ex-president 
of Yale who.is now the network's publig 
service counselor. The first part was a! 
nounced last fortnight—a series of cours 
to be offered by NBC and the New Yo 
City Board of Education for teache 
and selected high-school seniors. Thu 
for the first time, New. York student 
from high school through college, ‘ 
learn all phases of radio techniques 10 
the men who run it, with a good poss 
bility of an NBC job at the end. Fe 
NBC, said Dr. Angell, the plan will pr 
duce “results in recruiting personnel. 
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LIGHT AS A WHISPER 


KING BLACK LABEL 

Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight 

whiskies in this product are 57 months 

or more old. 40% straight whiskies; 

60% neutral spirits. Made from grain 
and cane products. 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION - At Louisville in Kentucky 





more than eyes alone can see 
more than ears alone can hear 


pii-onics 





Today, every Bell & Howell OPTI-ONIC device is a weapon. Some are 
secret in design and in performance. All are almost unbelievable in 
their extension of human sight and hearing. 


The principles of OPTI-ONICS ... embodied in tomorrow’s Bell & 
Howell Movie Cameras and Projectors... hold promise of new results 
and even more enjoyment for every maker of home movies. 


The famous phrase, “What you see—you get,” will take on new 
meaning with the advent of OPTI-ONIC refinements in Filmo Personal 
Movie Equipment. Both the “seeing” and the “getting” will be simpler, 
more failure-proof than ever. 


Flawless, natural color projection will set a new standard of enjoy- 
ment for home movie audiences. OPTI-ONIC sound reproduction will 
attain a true “illusion of presence.” 


Buy MORE War Bonds 


These things are possible. They will result from a successful combi- 
nation of three sciences... OPTIcs, electrONics, mechanICS, Bell & 
Howell has effected that combination. 


It is OPTI-ONICS. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; London. For 37 years makers of the world’s finest motion 
picture equipment for home and professional use. 


HELP US PLAN THE FUTURE OF OPTI-ONICS 


Engineers with a finished background in electronic or mechanical design 
can find a great future in helping Bell & Howell explore the peacetime 
horizons of OPTI-ONICS. Send complete details and photo to: Chairman, 
OPTI-ONIC Development, 7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


bell & Howell 


“WHAT YOU SEE—YOU GET” 
What electronics gets . . . Bell & Howell lets you see... 


that’s Opti-onics 





Copyright 1944, Bell & Howell Company 
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Improved Learning Aids 
Plus Intensive Speedup Turn Out 
Better Students in a Hurry 






Educational methods devised by the 
Army and Navy in training specialists 
for war have had astounding results and 
will be reflected throughout American 
teaching after the war. Since war train- 
ing is of the vocational type, trade 
schools and technical institutions will 
probably be first to benefit. But liberal 










of war-training methods. The question 
interesting educators is: How widely can 
these war-developed techniques be ap- 
plied to blend with older methods in our 
grade and high schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities? The answer touches the inter- 
est of every American. Postwar Horizons 
discusses some of the possibilities. 







In the years preceding Pearl Harbor 
the nation had only dabbled at’ war 
preparations. Suddenly war was upon us. 
The enemy’s scientific destructiveness 








education, too, will show. the influence ~ 


* POSTWAR HORIZONS - 








Army and Navy Training Sets 
Fast Pace for Nation’s Schools 


was the result of years of precision train- 
ing. We had to meet it, surpass it—man to 
man and machine to machine—if we in- 
tended to survive. 

In the emergency the armed services, 
educators, and industry teamed up to 
comb the country for the best in trainin 
experience and methods. They improve 
ability and aptitude tests, expanded 
them, and put them to work sorting right 
men to right jobs. They synthesized and 
streamlined the best features of outstand- 
ing textbooks into hard-driving super- 
texts. Finally, they pressed into service 
every type of audio-visual aid—films, re- 
cordings, models, graphics—so that men 
could learn quickly, learn with all their 
senses, and len more through each 
sense. ; 

All these experiments were dovetailed 
into a compact training system and set in 
motion: Result: Millions of fighting men 
and war workers were trained more 
speedily, thoroughly, uniformly, and last- 
ingly than either the Army and Navy 
leaders or hard-headed production man- 
agers had ever imagined possible. 

The Army estimated that training time 
was cut from 25 to 45 per cent, depend- 
ing on the course. One tank center was 
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Audio-education, present tense: Chicago school children tune in an American School of the Air broadcast by CBS 
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able even to reduce training of mechanics 
from nine months to as many weeks. The 
Navy claims trainees taught by new au- 
dio-visual techniques remember what 
they learn up to 55 per cent longer. And 
both Army and Navy found that indi- 
viduals with no particular gift of tongues 
after three months can talk such diffi- 
cult languages as colloquial Chinese and 
Japanese (among some 48 other lan- 
guages taught in the same length of 
time). 


I Saw, I Heard 


Although the results are revolutionary, 
the audio-visual educational system as 
used by the Army and Navy contains 
little that is new. Most of its elements— 
such as films to explain the workings of 
intricate machinery and recordings for 
language instruction—have been stand- 
ard in classrooms for years, though never 
employed to a degree remotely approach- 
ing their use today. In their present de- 
velopment these audio-visual“ aids con- 
sist of: 

@ Motion pictures and film strips: Class- 
room movies use 16-millimeter sound film, 
the projectors re about 70 pounds 
and are mechanically simple to operate 
(they will probably be available for post- 
war sthek g sale at $200 or less). Film 
strips—rolls of 35-millimeter still pictures 
which can be projected in succession— 
come with matched sound on records or 
with the text and titles on the film. 
Through the magic of photography, the 
students’ natural enthusiasm for planes, 
mechanics, and sports can be made a 
classroom ally instead of a competing in- 
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When orders pile up for 


Nothing but war goods today! But industry is wisely planning now 
for the future, when factories must be converted back to peace pro- 
duction — back to making goods the public will be clamoring for — 
production that will give jobs to our returning servicemen. 
High-speed delivery of critical tools, dies, machinery and material 
will be required — and thus will AIR EXPRESS continue to serve the 
nation in speeding industrial change-over. With expanded facilities 
and increasingly efficient operation, AIR EXPRESS will create new 
opportunities for all business in both domestic and’ world-wide 
markets after the war is over. 


A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Wartime Tool 
For Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates have 
recently been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more than 
10% on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on “hours”, not 
days and weeks—with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds of U.S. cities 
and scores of foreign countries. 

WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited” —an informative booklet that will stimulate 
the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 


Gets there RST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION | 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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terest. Science becomes exciting drama 
The behavior of-stars and planets, growth 
cycles of bacteria, or the molecular struc. 
ture of matter can be simplified and 
brought alive by animation, micro-pho- 
tography or slow-motion studies, and 
similar filming methods. Geography and 
history can be visualized through travel 
pictures, documentaries, and newsreel 
digests. 

Not the least advantage of education 
by motion pictures is uniformity of in- 
struction. No two instructors use identi- 
cal words to explain a given point; and 
no two students interpret a given word 
precisely alike. But each of a hundred 
students, differing in background and 
basic word understanding, mav see the 
same film and learn fairly uniformly 
from it. 

@ Recordings and radio. Long-playing, 
16-inch discs of the type now used by 
the armed services speed up the teach- 
ing of languages and music. Magnetized 
wire recordings will have similar future 
use. Greatly improved instruction in lan- 


“ guages, arts, history, and science has also 


resulted from supplementary airwave 
programs. In the experience of advanced 
schools, education by radio makes for 
better teaching, though of course it does 
not displace teachers. Experiments, par- 
ticularly at stations WBEZ in Chicago 
and WBOE in Cleveland, have demon- 
strated through broadcasts by scientists 
in industry and in university experimen- 
tal laboratories that radio can motivate 
the desire to learn: that is, show students 
why required subjects are important, 
humanizing bugaboos like mathematics 
and physics. 

@ Models, graphics, and actual equip- 
ment. Purely visual aids in common use, 
with particular emphasis on the teaching 
of trade and vocational subjects, range 
from three-dimensional: and _ cut-away 
mock-ups with movable parts, through 
large-scale maps, charts, diagrams, pic- 
tures and photographs, to the actual ob- 
jects under study: engines, materials, and 
natural products. 


Films in the Future 


On immediate prospects for large-scale 
use of these sie ae se training ai 

educators vary. The widest difference of 
opinion centers around educational films. 


Optimistic View: Service men and 
women, familiar with advantages of train- 
ing films, will make up tomorrow’s sch 
boards, town councils, and state legisla 
tures. They will demand the same advan- 
tages for their children. At the same time, 
a ready-made educational-film industry 
will exist, when thousands of training: | 
film rts are released from war duty. | 
Meanwhile, enthusiasts suggest, 
armed services might i 
with projectors and suitable films, such | 
as the. Army’s excellent “Basic Electric 
ity. 


The industry's guess is that $5,000,000_ 
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BRAKE LINING 


contributes to our vital 


PETROLEUM SUPPLY ’ 


Gas-fueled equipment on every fighting front thrusts forward the attack. Here at home, 
without gas to energize essential transportation, the Nation’s war production would 
collapse. AU this imposes a Herculean task upon America’s Petroleum Industry. In 
this connection, it is noteworthy that today... as in days of peace... RUSCO Brake 
Lining performs a vital service in this country’s great oil producing fields. 


Teddy Roosevelt’s ‘Rough Riders were 
still the heroes of the hour when, in 
RUSCO laboratories, skilled artisans, 
searching for new and better products 
with which to serve the infant automotive 
industry, devised the revolutionary meth- 
od of weaving brake lining out of asbestos 
(rock). 

As years passed ami RUSCO Brake 
Lining established its superiority under 

Severest operating conditions, its use 


spread beyond automobiles, buses and 
trucks, Because of its super-strength and 
endurance, it began to be employed widely, 
for example, in oilfield work. 

Today, where petroleum experts probe 
for new pools of this precious fluid, you'll 
find burly RUSCO Brake Lining standing 
up under the terrific strains imposed by 
modern, oil-drilling equipment. 

Of interest, too, is the fact that in the 
Petroleum Industry’s great refineries, 
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RUSCO Endless, High-Speed Belts and 
RUSCO staunch, Conveyor Belts aid im- 
portantly to accelerate production and 
reduce its cost. 

Thus, with the output of essential civil- 
ian supplies and a wide variety of precision- 
woven products for the battle needs of the 
armed forces, does RUSCO .. in step 
with all American industry . .. contribute 
its quota to the coming victory. 
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RUSCO 


AUTOMOTIVE 
PRODUCTS 


MM 


Buy Only What You Need... Put The Rest Into War Bonds 


THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY « MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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THE CONSTANT ENDEAVOR of this organization is to 





adapt its offerings to the expressed needs of those with 
whom we deal, in so far as we are informed of their require- 
ments — in point of security, marketability, taxable status, 


maturity and yield, also fitness into other investment holdings. 


A readable brochure further outlining basic policies and 









activities of this organization, will be sent upon request. ‘ 


CHICAGO 90, 123 S. LASALLE STREET © NEW YORK 5, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 

































































































“NORTHERN FURNITURE CO 


MAKERS OF BEDROOM AND DINING ROOM FURNITURE 
You are welcome to visit our showrooms in the following listed cities 


Detroit Kansas City Milwaukee 


Pittsburgh 


Boston Cleveland Chicago Cincinnati 


Minneapolis New York Philadelphia Sheboygan St Louis 


For 'ocal address 


purchases may be 






. an entire Navy training-film unit. 
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Signal Corps photographers take a tank 
in action for an Army film bulletin 


to $10,000,000 is ready for investment 
in educational films once war ends. At 
present, several universities, among them 
New York University, Ohio State, Yale, 
and the universities of California, South- 
ern California, Minnesota, and Chicago, 
and a number of commercial film com- 
panies such as Jam Handy, Castle, Bray, 
and Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., are 
devoting considerable time and money to 
educationals. One major Hollywood stu- 
dio recently offered postwar contracts to 


Cautious View: On the other hand, 
the more conservative hold, neither edu- 
cators nor producers are agreed on what 
constitutes a good educational film. 
There seem to be no accepted authori- 
ties, nothing similar to present state 
city textbook commissions. Although mo- 
tion pictures as an integral part of school- 
ing have been advocated for twenty years, 
much experiment and thought still are 
needed before the educational film comes 
of age. Despite notable exceptions such 
as the school systems of Santa Barbara, 
Oakland, Los Angeles, San Diego, St 
Louis, and Pittsburgh, progress has been 
disappointing. 

The reasons are many. Films are more 
expensive to produce than textbooks. No 
movie firm venturing into the education 
al field has ever shown a profit. Subsidies 
might prove a solution. But who is to 
subsidize? The states are not likely to 
equal for films the annual combined 
$50,000,000 textbook budgets. Adver- 
tising sponsorship is out of the ques 
tion. Federal subsidy would mean potet- 
tially dangerous Federal control. Subsidy 
by private groups could have equally | 
dangerous implications. One possibility: 
Could movie makers finance education 
as adjuncts to their profitable training 
films? 

And finally, teacher inertia cannot be. 
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ignored. Probably 90 per cent of our 


teachers need additional training in order. 


to be able to use motion pictures com- 
petently. 
Radio as Teacher 


While instruction over the airwaves 
shares some of the obstacles of the edu- 


cational film, postwar use of frequency- 


modulation broadcasting may smooth the 
road. Static- and interference-free FM 
operates in the less-congested high-fre- 
quency band—between 43 and 50 mega- 
cycles—of the radio spectrum (as con- 
trasted with the older standard AM or 
amplitude-modulation broadcasting which 
uses the medium frequencies). The num- 
ber of air channels available to FM trans- 
mitters makes possible the addition of 
several thousand new broadcasting sta- 
tions—the chief advantage, from the edu- 
cational point of view, of high-frequency 
radio. And because Maj. Edwin H. Arm- 
strong, FM inventor, only requires a li- 
cense fee of $1 from educational users, the 
cost of broadcasting is reduced for schools 
and universities. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission has set aside five of 
the best FM channels in the radio spec- 
trum for purely educational uses. Broad- 
casts over these channels, adjoining the 
35 reserved for commercial FM, will be 
. audible not only to receivers in classrooms 
but over home-type receivers. 

One advantage of the educational FM 
station is apparent: No commercial sta- 
tion can afford to repeat programs, yet 
repetition is essential if successive classes 
in a given subject are to be served. Here 
an FM transmitting station by making 
its own pickup and rebroadcasts, can sup- 
plement and improve coverage of such 
standard network programs as the CBS 
American School of the Air. Regular 
news broadcasts, prepared for different 
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England’s all right — 
and I like it fine. Had two furloughs in London, 
saw the sights, learned a lot... Couldn't be ina 
better outfit. Can't complain about quarters or 
chow. The people here have been swell, do their best 
to make us feel at home... But honest to God, what 
I wouldn't give to see Main Street Saturday night, 
or the old bunch in the drug store, or eat Sunday 
dinner with the family! ... Been away so long I 
oughtn’t to miss home so much, but I do... And 
letters four, five weeks old leave you kinda flat. 
Wish more people would get hep to V-Mail... 
Letters that get here quick would help a lot...” 


V-Mail flies . . . special service for overseas 
servicemen . .. skips the long voyage on slow 


' ships, saves néeded cargo space. The letter on 


a V-Mail form is speedily and automatically 
processed into film strips, carried by fast planes, 
reproduced near its destination point, delivered 
fast, personal and private . . . Because letters 
mean so much, always write on V-Mail forms... 
available now at stationery, drug, department 
and variety stores. Or we will send a packet of 
six with our compliments. Address below... 


Make it V-MAIL! 
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TNEFBOWES POSTAGE METER CO 
— y att 1875 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Major Armstrong, FM inventor, told ginators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage: Meters, 
the FCC about his brain child " which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 
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WEAK ARCH 


MILLIONS OWE RELIEF TO DR. SCHOLL’S 


SYMPTOMS: Tired, Aching Feet, 

Rheumatic-like Foot and Leg 

Pains—Callouses on Soles—Pains, 

Cramps, Burning Sensations at 
_ Ball of Foot—Sore Heels. 


If you suffer from weak or fallen arches, 
you cannot hope for relief until strain of 
the muscles and ligaments causing your 
pain, is removed. You need Dr. Scholl’s 
Arch Supports and exercise for quick ree 
lief from this distressing foot ailment; 
This famous foot authority’s scientifi desi 

itch Supports are thin, light, feribie ed eetre 
Fitinany shoelikeaninsole. Dr. Scholl’s Arch 
upports feel as if they were molded to your 
eet. Expert at Shoe, Department 
and Surgical Supply Stores. These 
don ers test your stockinged feet 

or arc r 


Care of the Feet, “ 

\ write ~ 
Dr. Scholl’ 
‘Inc., Dept. 

: icago, Ill, 
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He needs your 
help. So do his 
buddies. 


BUY BONDS 


to support their 
bravery and 
skill that will 
win the Peace. 


—-A 





SAINT LOWS 





5c sm Buys 
A GOOD CIGAR 


Civilian supplies ore necessarily 
restricted. But if your dealer hap- 
pens to have them, you may find 
the answer to your smoking prob- 
lem... WEDGEWOOD PANETELAS 


PENNSTATE CIGAR CORP. 
ALLEGHENY AVE. & BOUDINOT ST. , PHILA. 34, PA. 
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U. 8. Navy photo 


A Navy pattern for future scholars: Gunners fire on their first enemy planes. 
This is audio-visual practice, with sound effects 


age groups, can prepare students better 
for the changing world about them. FM 
can also bring to the classroom all the 
audio-aids, such-as recordings of music 
and transcriptions of significant public 
addresses. 


FM Networks: Before war stopped 
the sale of FM transmitters and receivers 
to civilians, the universities of Illinois 
and Kentucky and four large public- 
school systems (New York, Cleveland, 
Chicago, and San Francisco) had in- 
stalled their own networks. At present the 
University of Illinois has an operating 
F'M station; the University of Iowa has 
just received a go-ahead on its application 
and the University of Kentucky will soon 
join the list. At the requests of the states, 
the United States Office of Education 
had completed educational’ FM network 
charts and plans for Michigan, Ohio, 
Louisiana, New Jersey, Tennessee, New 
York, Connecticut, Maryland, and Ken- 
tucky. (Sixteen more states have asked 
for the service.) 

In these statewide FM hookups, gram- 
mar and secondary schools would have 
the advantage of the best exchange in- 
struction from state colleges and uni- 
versities. Eventually, as individual own- 
ership of FM sets broadens, the stations 
will provide invaluable links between 
the school and the home, broadcasting 
adult-education courses, correspondence 
courses, and home classes for ill or handi- 


capped children and adults. 


FM is inexpensive, both to install and 
to operate. For the cost of building and 
equipping two ordinary classrooms at 
most—between $10,000 and $25,000—a 
city school system can purchase an FM 
transmitter which will aid every teacher 


XN 


and student in every classroom. Each 
transmitter can become a member station 
in a statewide educational network serv- 
ing all schools, giving educational ad- 
vantages to practically all citizens and 
eventually linking them with centers of 
learning throughout the world. 

Thus we could overtake Britain, Rus- 
sia, Canada, and Australia, all more pro- 
gressive with educational radio than the 
United States. 


Living in the World 


After the war, when our technicians 
and salesmen are once again sent around 
the world, American business will have 
to meet much the same language prob- 
lem that the armed forces have had. Edu- 
cational programs now giving military 
personnel the necessary international 
background of speech and culture are big 
with promise for American schools. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy are the Foreign 
Language and Area courses of the Army 
Specialized Training Division and the 
Military Government Division of the 
Provost Marshal General’s Office. 

The success of these military programs 
in concentrated language instruction has 
exploded the folk-belief that Americans 
are the world’s worst linguists. From Ice- 
land, to the Punjab, servicemen today are 
dn good speaking terms with the man in 
the village street—and the same can hold 
true for American civilians tomorrow. 

Already several universities are plan- 
ning to convert and expand the Armys 
Language-Area courses. That is to say, 
they will teach France, not merely the 
French language; Mexico, rather than 


Spanish. A language does not exist in 2 | 


vacuum, Why not teach it in relation to 
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the geographic, cultural, and racial com- 
plex which it voices, using recordings of 
idiomatic h and native music, radio 
programs ‘direct from the country, and 
films showing local scenery, customs, and 
manners? 


Why Not Learn Thai? A few years 
hence, a mining engineer learns that he 
is to be sent to Thailand. He knows’ the 
day is over when Americans working 
abroad could say: “Let em learn to spe 
English.” So he goes to one of the col- 
leges specializing in concentrated lan- 
guage instruction and enrolls for a three- 
month course in spoken Thai. 

In twelve to ciate hours weekly of 


guage on its everyday spoken terms, with 
a minimum of grammatical theory and 
a basic vocabulary of from 1,000 to 1,500 
words. Thus he can go to his new post, 
amore valuable man to his firm, sure that 
his life in a far pocket of the world will 
be more interesting and more fruitful. 


Trends Ahead 


In the years to come, our schools and 
colleges will need to take advantage of 
all the useable features of mass war- 
training methods. The American educa- 


the end of the war it must assume addi- 
tional burdens: (1) the return of some 
14,000,000 service men and women, 
many of whom will want to resume in- 
terrupted schooling or will need reeduca- 
tion for civil life; (2) release of other 
millions, also needing reeducation, from 
war work and government jobs. 

Between military service and war work, 
educators estimate that more than 1,500,- 
000 years of college work have already 
been lost to Americans. The total of other 
schooling shunted aside by war must be 
staggering. In one form or another, public 
funds will be forthcoming to help vet- 
erans make up these deficiencies. 

Another vexing problem awaits second- 
ary schools and colleges. Young students 
following the normal course of education 
will be attending classes with mature 
service men and women. How can the 
schools make social adjustments between 
the two groups? 

No one hard and fast solution can fit 
every locality. Each state, with its schools 
and colleges, will probably. evolve its own 
methods. National and local education 
groups are now busy with blueprints, 
though no real standards are yet apparent. 

But this much is evident: Before the 
war, education was lagging more and 
more in its function of helping men and 
women understand, fit into, and control 

eir environment. Scientific and techno- 
logical advances were coming along too 
rapidly for the ordinary man to compre- 
hend. With the peoples of the world and 
their intertwined problems crowding on 
our doorsteps, these intricacies will in- 
pe multiply. This challenge we must 

eet. 
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intensive instruction he learns the lan- . 


tional system normally is overtaxed. With ° 
















LOCKING THE WINGS 
OF NESTING EAGLES 


On the carrier’s deck, the wings of her 
fighting brood are upraised to conserve 
precious space. Each wing is secured by a 
jury strut which can be quickly removed 
when the plane is made ready for flight. 
Right here BEAD CHAIN is doing an- 
other wartime job. It keeps the strut lock- 
ing pins at hand so there is no fumbling 
or hunting when they are needed. 


Jury strut in place on an SB2C “Helldiver”. 
These famous navy dive bombers are turned out 
by the Curtiss-Wright plant in Columbus, Obio. 


* BEAD CHAIN IS A MULTI-SWAGE PRODUCT 


, 
MULTI-SWAGE is the miost economical method of producing small 
metal parts to close tolerances without eee. Most electronic tube 
contacts today are made by MULTI-SWAGE. Our Research and 
Development Division will help in the engineering of post-war products. 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


BEAD CHAIN 





THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


MOUNTAIN GROVE & STATE STREETS, BRIOGEPORT 5, CONN 
























































































Copy Making 
Made Fast and Simple 


Did you ever watch an automatic duplicat- 
ing machine? You attach the copy or stencil, 
fill the machine with blank paper, press a 
button—and, before you know it, hundreds 
of printed copies flip out—ready for use. 
Yes, the duplicator is a marvelous machine. 

But the duplicator has not always been the 
efficient machine that it is today. It did not 
become fully automatic nor attain its present 
speed and accuracy until it was A maunio by 
an electric motor. Today, many thousands of 
efficient duplicators are run by Bodine mo- 
tors. Small, compact, simply constructed, and 
designed specifically for the job, they give 
reliable performance in keeping with the de- 
mands of modern business. ae 
For 35 years Bodine has furnished small 
fractional horsepower motors for many un- 

usual applications. It will pay you to consult 
Bodine engineers in selecting the correct mo- 
tor for your post-war motor-driven devices. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Never, since the days of Ad- 
miral Nelson, has a nation’s morale 
been so lifted as ours has been by the 
realization that at long last we have: 
an incomparable Navy—a Navy not 
just authorized, or on the drawing 
boards, or in the shipyards, but on the 
sea, in battle and victorious. When 
our admirals tell us that they can go 
anywhere on the seas without fear of 


defeat, they mean what they say. The © 


rise of our Navy since Pearl Harbor is 
the most important event in a genera- 
tion of history. 

Since June is the season for talk of 
education, it is appropriate now to 
give the Navy a special superlative in 
that regard, for it has become a vast 
and diversified educational institution. 
Faced with the prospect of fighting a 
war and with the need for greatly in- 
creasing the size of its fleet, it found 
the size of its traditional means of 
training officers at Annapolis and else- 
where wholly inadequate. The col- 
leges and universities obviously had 
to be enlisted to help. So, three years 
ago, the Navy War Training Program 
was started. 

At that time, three profoundly seri- 
ous problems had to be faced: first, 
the Navy’s critical need for trained 
personnel; second, the colleges’ need 
for preservation, despite the drastic 
cut in the number of their students; 
third, the fear that the education of a 
whole generation of young men be- 
tween 18 and 22 would be destroyed 
by the war. Somehow, now that three 
years have passed, the Navy seems 
measurably to have solved these prob- 
lems. And the credit goes to those who 
have made the V-12 program a suc- 
cess. 

Vice Admiral Randall Jacobs, Chief 
of Naval Personnel, met the problems 
of the colleges and the young men in- 
volved with profound sympathy and 
understanding. “This is a college pro- 
gram,” he explained. “Its primary pur- 
pose is to give prospective naval of- 
ficers the benefits of college education 
in those areas most needed by the 
Navy. We desire, insofar as possible, 
to preserve the normal pattern of col- 
lege life.” But it was made plain that 
the supreme purpose was to serve the 
needs of the Navy. 


A year ago, the earlier designa- 
tions of V-1, V-5 and V-7 were merged 
in V-12, and the program now goes 


The Navy as Educator 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


though they entered college only two 


by that name. At the beginning of this 
year, 77,000 students were enrolled in 
131 colleges and universities under the 
V-12 program. These young men came 
from more than 900 colleges, from 
109 medical and dental schools, from 
the fleet and from shore establish- 
ments. They were all officer candi- 
dates for the Navy, the Marine Corps 
and the Coast Guard. 

The drawing of men from the serv- 
ices and their placement in the col- 
leges was an experiment in democratic 
education. The verdict is that its re- 
sults have been excellent. The lack of 
formal preparation for college retards 
these men for the first term or so, but 
after that they do as well or better 
than the regular college students. 

From here on, the proportion of 
such men drawn back from the service 
will increase, and that of the younger 
men coming up from high schools will 
decrease. 

Vice Admiral Jacobs, as well as 
Captains Holloway and Adams of the 
Bureau of Personnel, all testify to the 
remarkable way in which the faculties 
and administrative staffs of the col- 
leges have fitted into the program. 
Even a cursory survey of the.colleges 
makes it clear that the morale of the 
boys enrolled in the program is very 
high. 

It is plain that this educational ex- 
periment will have a permanent and 
healthy influence on the colleges of 
the future. It has shown, for one thing, 
that students can learn a lot more in a 
shorter time than the colleges ever be- 
fore realized (see Postwar Horizons, 
page 101). There are boys leaving the 
V-12 for Midshipmen’s school this 
month who have practically finished 
the requirements for graduation, al- 


years ago. I doubt whether the col- 
leges will ever go back to the old long 
vacations and to the time-for-every- 
thing four-year course. , 


The Navy's insistence upon men- 
tal, physical and moral discipline has 
had a tonic effect everywhere. The 
personal qualities that make a good 
naval officer are abundantly needed 
in every walk of life. It has not been 
amiss to’ remind the colleges once 
more that their job is to make strong 
and responsible as well as learn 
men. ; 
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From our bomber plant in Georgia First American jet propelled plane, The Bell Airacobra helped turn the 
designed and built by Bell Aircraft. tide at Stalingrad and on other fronts. 


are coming B-29 Super-fortresses. 


ae 


On many planes and ships are Bell Preview of the new Bell fighter—as The Bell Helicopter—adaptable for 
it will be seen in action by the Axis. missions of war and peace. 


designed flexible gun mounts. 


A good fighter plane—basic in modern 
military operations—must pack plenty 
of wallop. That’s why Bell Aircraft 
developed its hard-hitting Airacobra 
around a 37-millimeter cannon firing 
right through the nose of the plane. 


This “cannon on wings”—first Amer- 
ican single-engine fighter to carry a can- 
non in the skies—has turned in a per- 
formance which caused the Russians to 
tell W PB Chairman Donald M. Nelson 
the Airacobra was one of the American 
products they liked best. And today the 
Airacobra is being joined by a new Bell 
fighter, capable of high-speed, high- 
altitude performance. 


Building such fighter planes is only one 


BUY WAR BONDS AND SPEED VICTORY 


Bell Aiterait at War 


a 
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~--- A PROGRESS REPORT 


part which Bell Aircraft is playing in 
the war. On another front, the Bell 
Bomber plant in Georgia is producing 
the Boeing designed Super-fortresses 
(B-29’s), largest long range bombers 
ever seen. And from our Ordnance 
Division in Burlington, Vt., come Bell 
designed gun mounts, including the new 
hydraulic power mount, that give the 
machine guns of many allied planes and 
surface ships their fring accuracy. 





Meanwhile work is continuing on two 
other war projects, America’s first jet 
propelled plane, and the new Bell 
Helicopter. 


Post-war activities are being locked in 
our minds until the day of Victory. 
Then our organization, staffed with pro- 
duction men of skill and imagination, 
will turn their thoughts to pioneering 


in an aviation world at peace. 
© Bell Aircraft Corporation. 




















any things have changed — No wonder Old Overholt , 
Since Old Overholt was born Now boasts so great a following 
More than 134 years ago. Of loyal friends who know | 

_ But this noble rye, | The special virtues 

- With tts Good Taste Of real rye! 
That Always Stands Out, | 
Has remained truc tothe acclaim 
» Tt was first.accorded : 
hh hospitable old inns 
"Like the ‘one etched below. 
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